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The kind of house which a BRACKETED VILLA.—By Davis. a room here and a pantry there 


—this dressing most be made 
large: —ibis bedroom must look 
out in this direction and the 
drawing-room inthat. In short, 
neither the architect nor the pro- 
prietor can tell what he wante 
till the lady, and perhaps her 
daughters or nieces have seen 
the plans. Before they are pre- 
sented their ideas are all vagne, 
me’ vod it is not till they see the de- 
= . «ign of the architect, that their 
m wishes in the matter assume a 
‘angible shape. Then they can 
~ ee that this is wrong, that that 
pis beautiful or convenient. The 
alterations being all made in 
m weordance with the opposite 
hii astes of half a dozen, and the 
il | | discrepancies reconciled, as 
sone but an artist of genius can 
E= ‘0, the design is ready for s 
* cification and estimates. We 
will sup the accompanyi 
and the Gothic, Hindoo, Moor- design + sapche guage, The 
ish and Egyptian styles. If the danger mest to be dreaded now 
proprietor be a man of intellect, PRINCIPAL FLOOR. is; that the builder who hae 
or even of cultivated mind, he eontracted to execute the task, 
will, after having formed his will so slight bia work and so 
resolution to build, and decided economize in material for the 
bow much he will iavest in the sake of his own profit, that the 
structure, go to an architect of building will not in its beauty 
genius and experience, and in- and durability, satisfy the par- 
form bim of his wishes, in the ties concerned or accord with 
kind of house he wants, and the design. This is almost al- 
what he desires to be its ex- ways the case. The language 
pense. The architect will visir of the specification may be ne- 
his estate, examine the nature ver so strong and so full, and 
of its locality, select the most yet, the builder will not put in 
appropriate site and inform the so good material as he agrees 
proprietor what style of struc- to, nor execute the work so well 
tu:e would be the most appro- as he is bound to. There is but 
priate. This is often overlook- : DINING one way to evade this, the pro- 
ed. The nature of the locality prietor must find the materials, 
should always be consulted in employ an architect to superin- 
adopting a etyle of building, so tend the construction, and have 
that there will be a harmony the work done by the day. By 
ard apparent fitness in all the this plan, if he employ men 
various parte that go to make enough, bis house will be done, 
up the estate, and his grounds in order at the 
When the plan is furnished time fixed. 
and the elevations and sections The danger of having the work 
all presented for inspection to illy executed is not all the pro- 
the proprietor, there is much pS = wos chan prietor has to fear, The villa, 
yet tobe done. The mistress of the mansion is to be consulted, the tastes by tbe rime it is done, will probably, nay, certainly, cost mere than the 
of all its destined occupants must be kuown and respected—there must be | estimates. Men never calculate sufficiently for extras and contingen 


man builds for himself in the - 
country, when he feels himself 
able to erect a villa, is general- 
ly less a matter of considerae £3 
tion then the cost. Having de- L.. 
cided bow much he is willing Je, 
to expend in its construction . 7, 
and furnishing, he goes to bis g 

builder, if he bappens to be a Ge 
man of no particular tasle, and , 
asks his advice. The builder, § 4 i 
true to bis own interest, shows “a i Li 
him a plan, cenvinces him of @ | 

its superiority to every thing 

ever constructed, and finally ff 
gets the job of designing the 
house, finding the materials and 
building it. The building when q 
finished, will beer the impress 
of ite paternity, and probably 
be in ita various parts of inte- % 
rior, exterior and adjuncts,a = 
combination of the Grecian or- & 
ders, the Roman barbarisms, 
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ces. The laying out of grounds too, aad gardening and setting out | 


trees and shrubbery always swell the bill of expenses beyond expec- 


tation. The upholsterer’s Lill will aleo astonish the proprieter, and a 


hundred nameless bills will flow in, tillthe whole estate will prove to 


have cost more than the moat liberal estimate, as it would seem, could 


provide for; for however accurately people may cypLe: and arrange 


$e 


respecting the erection of uny very considerable country house, it will, 
or rather always does, coset more of money, time and trouble than | 
was contemplated. However, if a first rate architect has designed and 
superintended the construction of bot 


latter is quite as important as the former) and has been reasonably con- 


h houses and furniture, (for this 


sulted by the gardener in the arrangement of the grounds, the building | 
and its appointments will long exist as an object of beauty, elegance and 
taste, and never be stigmatized as the proprietor’s “ folly.” 

Taking into consideration all the above circumstances, it is better to 
estimate high and take time enough, and be fatient and persevering. 
It is better too, for a man of moderate fortune to build for himself a cot- 


tage ornée, well appointed and well kept up, than to erect the more 
pretending val/a, and want sufficient means to maintain it in aprropri- 
ate style. It is better too to have a good locality and a site that will 
command a beautiful prospect. It is not to be forgotten that intelligent 

and agréeable neighbors add to the enjoyments of a country residence, 
and that the reverse would make a life in the country a purgatory, if it 

would bear no harder name. Another thing there is of equal importance. 
The place should be easy of access. It should be upon the high road, | 
or near the river. All these advantages may be found upon the banks of 
the Hudson. It is the most beautiful river in the world, and its banks 
afford the most commodious building sites. The scenery is all fine or 


grand, with a good proportion of woodland and rock to give effect to 





the view. 
is not in the world a region more healthy. 


ble, granite and other building materials are abundant in the immediate 


vicinity of every building site which could be found on the banks of the 
river for almost its whole extent. These are considerations for the 
present, and for the future it will be remembered that the time is not 
far distant when all the land on either shore will be occupied by villas, 
or ornamented cottages, und consequently every lot will then have ten 
fold its present value. 
a See 

Some years ago, a clever countryman, returned from abroad, thus 

mourned his ignorance of the French language, that ‘ universal tongue :’ 


Never go to France, 
Unless you know the lingo, 
If you do, like me 
You’ ll repent by Jingo! 
Staring like a fool 
And silent as a mummy, 
There I stood alone, 
A nation with a dummy! 


‘Chaises’ stand for chairs, g 
They christen letters ‘ Billies ;’ 
They call their mothers * mares,’ 
And all their daughters ‘fillies !’ 
Strange it was to hear: 
T'll tell you what's a good ’un; 
They call their leather ‘ queer,’ 
And all their shoes are wooden.’ 


Bigns I had to make 
For every little notion ; 
Limbs all going, like 
A telegraph in motion : 
For wine, I reel’d about, = 
To show my meaning fully, 
And made a pair of horrs, 
To ask for ‘ beef and bully.’ 


If I wanied bread, 
My jaws I set a going; 
And asked for new laid eggs, 
By clapping hands, and crowing ! 
If | wished a ride, 
I'll tell you how I got it ; 
On my stick, astride, 
T made believe to trot it!’ 


Its banks, for its whole extent, are easy of access, afd there | 


It is fortunate too, that mar- | 


| 
| 





ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BY WILLIAM W. STORY. 


Bon ihver Zeit verftofen, flitchte 
Die ernite Wahrheit sum Gedichte, 
Lind finde Schus in der Namenen Chor. 
An ihves Glanaes hoditer Fille, 
Hurchtharer tr des Reizes Hiille, 
Crftehe fie in dem Gefange 
Und riche fic) mit Stegesflange 
Un des Verfolgers feiqem Obe.” 
ScHILLER. 

The exceedingly limited time which has been allotted to me for the 
preparation of this address, renders it necessary that I should beg your 
indulgence fcr the rambling nature of my rema:ks; for, to use the words 
of Pliny the Younger, “I lave not had time to write you a short letter, 
therefore I send you a long one.”’ 

In attempting to condease into words the feelings and thoughts which 
have long haunted me concerning music, I feel myself as a child, who, 
standing upon the sands, beholds the ocean stretching before it without 
visible shore, yet who would fain enclasp it within the cirele of his arms. 
So nearly impossible dees it seem to comprehend within the reach of lan- 
guage, the boun lless spirit of music, that every word that I speak only 
seems to limit what in its ersence is illimitable, and to chain and fetter 
that which is free as air. To many I may seem extravagant in what I 


shall say; but it will be only to those who have neither deeply felt nor 


profoundly studied its nature, that any word will seem to outrun my 
subject. Truly “music is,” as Hoffman says, “ the sanscrit of nature ex- 
pressed in tones.”’ It seems to me like that cloudy pillar which led the 

Israelites of old, which rested upon the earth and buried its head in the 

heavens, which fore-ran their wanderings, which guided their steps, 

which no hands could touch, and yet which was a visible presence 

whereon was impressed the finger of God. 

By the term music, I must not be understood to include any compoai- 
tions constructed from those vapid commonplaces, and that unmeaning 
jingle, which are floating about at random, and whose only claim to be 
so considered, lies ia the fact, that they are subjected tothe rules of art; 
but rather, to intend that modulation of sound, and procession of harmo- 
nies, which is the exponent of a deep sentiment, and the revelation of a 
spiritual truth. 

Art has been the culminating blossom of every century. The refined 
sensualism of the Grecian polytheism embodied itself in the harmonious 
ferm of sculpture; the aspiration and humane fervor of Catholic chris- 
tianity invested itself in the warm coloring uf painting; and Jatterly, the 
depth of less ascetic love and sentiment hath been interpreted to us in 
the language of music. What Phidias was to the classic age of Greece, 
Raphael was to the Catholic era of the middle ages in Italy, and Bee- 
thoven is to the romantic age of our own day. It would be curious to 
follow out the various developments which music acquired in the progress 
of the religious sentiment, from the stern reiteration of the unison in the 
old Romish church, through the Protestant questioning and high argument 
of Sebastian Bach, in the involved and intricate fugue, to the God-spoken 
Serenity of Handel, and the lofty aspiration of Beethoven. In our age 
these great souls have successfully risen in a perfect growth, each repre- 
senting a different phase of one great whole,—*‘ four faced to four cor- 
ners of the sky.’’ In Bach, we behold the struggle of the soul in form 
and in the rules of art—a struggle which is made in trust and hope, and 
which is always successful. The fugue, through its curious entangle- 
ments and intricate windings, plying with a thousand shuttles the self- 
same web, and as constantly fulfilling in the end the perfect flower in its 
tissue, seems to represent that mental phase, when, through struggle and 
earnest will, the individual is developing, from the seemingly inharmo- 
nious elements and diverging forces of his nature, the true and simple 
idea of his life. In Mozart we find the evolvement of impulse and pas- 
sion, the humors of temperament and constitution, and the natural re-ac- 
tien of the mind upon incident. His music is dramatic and full of indi- 
vidual characterization; and in the opera, wherein his genius found its 
true scope and expression, he has left the most perfect master-pieces of 


the art in the Zauberflote and the Don Giovanni. He represents, there- 





fore, the social relations of man. The world of Haydn is the world of [ 
sense—the offspring of healthy animal spirits, prompting a soul delicate 
in its sympathies and pure in its impulses. It is full of love, happiness 
and 4 child-like contented health. The shadows of sorrow and discon- 
tent are but as passing cloud-shades—thet slight petulance which is in- 
stantly effaced by a smile. His genius, while it faithfully mirrors the 
forms and colors of external nature, bestows upon them the tinge of a 
fanciful and refined sentiment—even as the clouds and trees and down- 
ward heavens, when painted in the calm depths of a lake, borrow from 
that reflection and tender beauty unpossessed before. His music is de- 
scriptive, abides in the half sentiments, and represents the childhood of 
man and his sensuous relations tonature. Then comes Handel, the form | 
of the perfected man, steady, clear, simple and strong. Such exquisite 
directness and truth lie in his melodies, that they seem fore-ordained to | 
the thought which they embedy. In his music is no vascillation, no in- 
determinateness, but a calm energy, and faith continually attaining its 
end, and sompleting its design. What more was needed to repre- 
sent the forces and phases of the universal man? We already had the 
childhood and simple abandonment to impulse—the struggle and birth of 
will—the character and relations of passions—and the educated force of 
the perfect man. But genius as yet had not been represented; and the 
relations of the internal world were reserved to be expressed by a soul 
deeper than all—by Beethoven. That infinite aspiration which over- 
flows all the moulds of art; that yearning, which cannot be repressed 
within the limits of form; that restless self dissatisfaction with what is 
accomplished ; that haunting presence of a power which urges on the 








soul with vast and infinite whispers—all, in sooth, which we mean when 
we speak of genius—it was fur Beethoven to express. And has he not 
achieved his task? The fifth symphony in C minor—the work of his 
complete manhood,—seems distinctly to enunciate the story which was 
allotted him to tell, the story of genius struggling with nature for expres- | 
sion. In the first grand division is developed the limitation and prohibi- 
tion which nature asserts to the aspirations of the spirit, and that blind 
struggle between the soul and fate, as of one in the folds of a snake.— 
Here is painted the spasmodic effort and failure,—the aimless seekings | 
—the panting as for breath within a confined atmosphere—the fatal ap- 
proximation to despair—the doubts—the fears—the disappointment. It 
is, as Beethoven himself said, “as if fate was knocking at the door.” — 
In the second movement is the morning landscape of a new era, where- 
on the beams of faith and hope are dawning through the cloudy bars of 
doubt and distrust, which circle the horizon. Hope as yet is stronger 
than Faith, and that superstitious child hath not yet left her mother’s | 
side. Still the old wearisome limit, the weakened prohibition, and the 
echo of a former despair, are heard, like the suppressed growling of a 
lurking thunderstorm. Aspiration often, in its soaring, changes to doubt 
and falls. The two elements of faith and distrust are in conflict, and 
nothing is accomplished, though all is hoped. Thus ends the “ andante,” 
and then breaks in the “ scherzo,” which is the third movement. Now 
a new spirit hath grown up, a spirit of strength and power; of giant will 
as well as towering aspiration. For a time it tries its strength in sudden 
efforts of vast force, and relapses. It is as a champion, who paces the 
lists, bending his sword to test its temper—shifting his positon, and rest- 
less for the approaching conflict—then suddenly strengthening and gath- 
ering its force to one determination, it spreads its “ sail-broad vans for 
flight.”” Here music becomes rapturous in its strength, and the work is 
accomplished as soon as thought. It soars and soars, and towering on- 
ward with a great progression, gees on its limitless journey above, ex- 
ulting, and as if all barriers were broken down. The motion of the 
“‘scherzo’’ seems to me like that of a gryphon upon which Neptune is 
mounted in one of Flaxman’soutlines. There is in both, the same steady 
and uniform grandeur. This is the accomplishment of the task, the vic- 
tory over fate, and only from below come back dim and faint recollec- 
tions of a former struggle and a former defeat. 

In the music of Beethoven, the simplest thema forms the thread upon 
which the most wonderful changes are wrought. There are a few notes, 
a simple hint of enchanting, sou!-thrilling melody. It is a cloud no lar- 
ger than a man’s hand, which, as the piece proceeds, darkens up the ho- 
rizon, overspreads the cope of the firmament, and scatters lightning and 
thunder and the wild blast from its bosom. Through the wildest and 
most enchaining modulations, passing from key to key—through the 
crash of chords varying from the mest determinate and sonorous to the 
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most wailing and suspended—the melody moves calmly and steadily. It 
soars over the harmonies which roll and sway beneath it—even as a 
broad-pinioned bird with dripping wings flies calmly over the foaming 
and heaving ocean. Often there is a blaze of terrific splendor, but the 
general tone of color in Bsethoven’s music is sombre and dark, with 
ever and anon a clear pencilling of light, like the track of a falling star. 
If I were asked to say what chord peculiarly characterized the music of 
Beethoven, I should say that it was the flat seventh. Yet though the 
central idea of his music is aspiration, he is not without that sense of 
humor which ever accompanies genius. This humor takes a peculiar 
coloring from the vehemence of his nature. Often after an intricate 
struggle for the expression of a subtle idea, the music suddenly breaks 
out into the wildest and most terrific changes, catches at the most gro- 
tesque chords, and assumes a furious and terrible hamor. This doesnot 
last long, however, but from exhaustion soon falls into a sad and pro- 


| longed wailing, preparatory to the progression of some new and simple 


phrase. 

I have been led to speak more definitely of Beethoven, because he is 
now beginning to be better known and appreciated, and because most of 
my hearers have had an opportunity of listening to an orchestral per- 
formance of that symphony, an outline of which I have attempted to 
sketch. 

Truly if any one ever felt in his heart of hearts the great value of mu- 
sic, as culture, it was Beethoven, Unswayed and unbiassed by those 


misunderstandings of the ignorant and envious, which vented themselves 
in the abuse of his writings, ke held a steady, uniform course, even to 
| the end of his life. That indomitable self-trust, which is concomitant of 


greatneas, never forsook him. He was without vanity, while he clearly 


| apprehended his genius and his mission. Witness that wild and vehe- 


ment exposition of his creed, which he delivered to Bettina Brentano, in 
the streets of Vienna, and beneath a burning sun: “ Music ia like wine, 
inflaming men’s minds to new achievements, and I am the Bacchus serv- 
ing it oat to them even unto intoxication. When they are sobered down 
again, they shall find themselves possessed of a spiritual draught such 
as shall remain with them even on dry land. I have no friend: I must 
live all to myself. Yet I know that God is nearer to me than to my 
brothers in the art. I hold converse with him, and fear not, for I have 
always known and understood him. Nor dol fear for my works. No 
evil can befal them; and whosoever shal! understand them, he shall be 
freed from all such misery as burdens mankind.” 

Well might he have addressed to his heart, those lines of Shelley in 
the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty :”” 

“I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours, 
Each from his voiceless grave. They have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal, or love’s delight, 
Outwatched with me the envious night; 
They know that never jey illumed my brow, 
Unlinked with hope, that thou woulds’t free 
This world from its dark slavery ; 
That thou, oh awful Loveliness, 
Would’st give what’er these words cannot express.” 

Most welcome is it to behold a growing love for art spreading around 
society its beneficent beams; most cheering are these indications of a 
susceptibility to beauty gleaming like a smile upon the rugged counte- 
nance of our American age. Truly “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
I have little to hope from the music which America shall compose. I 
seek in vain for indications of native and spontaneous genius for this 
art; and it seems to me as if Music was never the offspring of the An- 
glo-Saxon mind, though she may well be its friend and intimate,— 
But for that enlargement of soul, that grace of character, that refinement 
of sentiment, which are the dowry of art, I greet the sound of her com- 
ing footsteps. America must owe its regeneration to art. Art will deepen 
its thought, elevate its impulses, direct its efforts, and be a sure shield 
against that corruption which is but too often engendered in the warmth 
of unrestrained republicanism. When art shall supply a channel for the 
restless activity of the people, and afford scope for the exercise of a dif- 
ferent series of powers, they will become less morbidly intent upon the 
shifting and agitating subject of politics; and while the mind of the 
country grows deeper and stronger, the legislation will be less swayed 
by tbe ignorant enthusiasm of popular factions. 
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But musie, before it can attain that position from which it can co ope- 
rate with the arts in sending forth an influence to purify the moral and 
strengthen the character, must itself be recognized as an art. Too long 
has it heid only the precarious foothold of an accomplishment, worthy 
to scourge away vo darker fiend than ennui; whose greatest benefit was 
the relaxation it affurded to the exhausted mind; and whose best use 
was to supply our leisure hours with an occupation at once harmless and 
agreeable. Let us take this degrading view of it no longer. That Mu- 


sic may serve such a purpose, we admit; but that this should be consi- 


dered as ber highest culture, is a most gross reproach to an@ntellectual 
people. Let us put it in its proper niche, as an art embodying the high- 
est and noblest cravings of our nature, and demanding for its develop- 
ment not the chance effort of a leisure hour, but the steady pursuit of a 
whole life ; an art whose labyrinths it is premitt-d only to master spirits 
to thread; a height from which the low interests and offices of every-day 
business, soiled as they are by falsehood, meanness and servility, only 
look meaner and more dwarfish; a universal language, which pene- 
trates the dirmmest chambers of the spirit, evokes the recollections of the 
past and the hopes of the futare—awakens high resolutions, earnest 
wishes and noble desires—speaks with the voice of angels, and is the 
nearest language to the soul of man; an art which demands an assidu- 
ous cultivation uf powers, a delicate susceptibility of organization, 
subtle apprehension of the intuitions, the utmost weakness conjoined 
with the utmost strength, for its attainment. It is not until we take this 
truth to heart that music will receive its due. 


Nature is crowded full of music. No motion can occur without ex- 
pressing it: from the moaning pine tree to the “ solemn sea hike bass” 
of @ thousand voices. Wood and wire, earth, air and ocean are full of 
music ; and those wild inarticulate breathings of sound, seem to be to 
nature what the soul isto man. As in every soul there lies a germ of | 


all powers and the prophecy of immortality—sv every note contains the 
embryo chord and predicts its harmony. 


Music is in its essence the principle of all art. So soon as the soul 
assumes for its product the roughest garb of art, so soon is there per- 
ceptible the shadow of music ; as there is in the rhythm of peetry, the 
modulation of prose, the flowing outliaes of sculpture, the harmonies of 
color, the “frozen music’’ of architecture, the vatying intonations of 
common speech, in the smile, in grace, which is musical motion, in na- 
ture, which is the art of God. Almost it seems to be the soul of 
the aniverse, which weaves all nature symmetrically and harmo- 
niously around itself. The fabled music of the spheres; the Theban 
walls which gathered orderly at the lyre of Amphion; the evocation of 
the Eruydice from the jaws of Erebus; the Cerberus which Orpheus 
charmed; are all but recognitions of its divinity. But in these our 
American scenes, Music has been expelled from the temples of the gods, 
and driven as an outcast from our hearts. She has begged her bread 
from door todoor. Ears were too busy with bargaining and huckstering to 
listen to her. Many received her asa toy, and soon tired of her; many 
sneered and repelled her; and only a few souls, recognizing her divinity, 
have felt that her presence bestowed a light and peace upon the meanest 
home. These few have erected to her temples, and many a soul now 
lights a divine enthusiasm from her altar. Pilgrims begin to flock to her 
shrine, and we to-day have met to lay our offerings before her. In the 
Jap of our mother I rejoice that this wandering child hath been taken 
and recognized. It is fit that she should find rest here. 


All art is language. In the sou! of the artist, nature is transmuted 
and reformed in some shape, which is art. The truth and force of a 
true work of art are incalculable. A simple thought or feeling whose 
heart is laid in the true use of beauty, will vibrate over the whole world. 
There is no end to its blessing : it is of higher worth than wood, fire and 
clothing, for it- warms, feeds and clothes the heart. It goes over the 
broad continent, and is not lost on the waste of waters; it touches the 
heart of the lonely forester in the western prairie; it assails the ears of 
kings; it makes science its friend and ally, and the’winds and waves che- 
rishit. Art writes out the stone history of religion in the Grecian tem- 
ples, in the Gothic cathedral, and in the Catholic St. Peters. It gleams 
through the battling verse of Homer, the ascetic rime of Dante, and the 
majestic cadence of Milton; it carves the statues of Greece and of the 
Medicean age ; it paints the cartoons and the terrific forms of the Sistine 
Chapel; it breathed through the ear ly shepherd’s pipe upon the Grecian 
plain, and in the august and imposing beauty of the Messiah. The hea- 


| 
| 


| 


ven-born truth which lay in the one greatest soul, runs like a shutde with 
a golden thread through the great tissue of events. On the dark ground 
of despair shine the ‘ gold candles” of those whose aspiration was higher 
than to be bounded within the uses of this world; aad the great names 
af Homer, Michael-Avgelv, Dante, Shakspeare, Gaxthe and Beethoven, 
stand like watch-towers, burning wearilessly, and with the proud assurance 


: that only by Being true to ourselves, we may conquer the world and time. 


To the musical composer, all of beauty becomes melodious air. His 
doit’ ig but a : harp which an infinite breath modulates ; his senses are but 
strings whieh weave the passing air into rhythm and cadence. Poetry is 
a much coarser transmutation of thought, though she has stolen the 
wings of her sister. Words are but weak hieroglyphs of the inner sense 
compared with tones: words are deflected from their original signif- 
cance, and wear away; but tones are one and the same for ever. Ina 
casual word, the intonation may reveal instantaneously, what accumulat- 
ed pages could not so clearly interpret. All the emotions, passions and 
sentiments wreak themselves upon our tones. In them is revealed the 
habitual pursuit of life, as well as the evanescent feeling of the moment. 
There are the false intervals of the querulous, the chromatics of the de- 


| spondent, the monotone of the weak-minded, the diatonic of the enthusi- 


astic. The tones of our voice are like the expression in the eye, which 


& | give us glimpses into the inner world. How cold and lifeless seem those 


| printed words, which, when they trembled on the inspired lips of the 


} 
| 


orator, were winged with fire—which thrilled us through, and stopped 
the blood in our veins as he spoke them! They are but the dry bones 


| which were before blooming and radiant in color and life. All this is so 


familiar, that we pass it by as trite. But music treasures these sugges- 
tions, and on this scaffulding erects a temple of fire and air, radiant with 
a thousaud hues, and permanent as the soul. Do we then claim too 
much for music? Is it so wonderful that the “electric chain with which 
we are so darkly bound” should vibrate to the touch of these gathered 
tones, when the simplest of them all reveals more than we can speak, and 
nearest all that we feel? Is it not, as Carlyle says, ‘‘a kind of inarticue 
late unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, and 
let us for a moment gzze into that” — 

But the effort of musical art is not to imitate the sound of nature, and 
when ever it stoops to this process, it degenerates into mere skill. A far 
higher and more difficult task devolves upon the composer. He must 
apprehend that subtle essence of melody which permeates nature. He 
must separate the accidental and extraneous from the inherent and ne- 
cessary, and by a delicate intuition, as well as by a careful selection, pe- 
netrate to that pure rhythm which lies behind the sound, in the very 
essence of the thing. In this view, music is not an imitative art, but 
the most purely ideal of all arts. It is the art by which that strangely un- 
defined presence, which we recognize in all harmonious scenery, which 
haunts all forms of beauty, and pervades the face that we lcve; that an- 
swering glance to the soul’s countenance, which we see in all simple ex- 
istences, whether of thought or of external nature, is developed and re- 
newed to us in tones. Its mission is not to reproduce the image of the 
forest, the sound of the brook, the motion of the trees; but simply to 
awaken and revive that feeling which lay concealed in them more secret- 
ly than the tide in the ocean, and, as it were, with a renewing breath to 
fan to a clear glow those memories over which the ashes of forgetfulness 
are gathering. Notes themselves are no more mutic, than words are 
poetry. They are butthe means. The music itself dwells in the seul of 
him who wrote, and is reproduced only to him who can reform in his ewn 
soul that great whole, which is here suggested only in scattered frag- 
ments. He who brings the most, finds the most; aud knowledge and 
susceptibility are necessary prerequisites to its full appreciation. What 
we are ignorant of, we despise and undervalue; and it is as foclish to 
expect an unsusceptible and uncultivated mind to apprehend the high 
language of music, as the most intricate formula in algebra. Hence the 
so often expressed wisk, that the meaning of a particular composition 
should be interpreted and translated into thought, and the dissatisfaction 
consequent upon the refusal. 

But how can this be done? Describe me the faces of Raphael and 
Titian, and so exhaust their meaning, that they shall seem copies from 
your worde; paint me the ‘ Excursion,’ or even that shapeless shape 
which etood at the infernal gates, 


“ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what seemed his head, 
The semblance of a kingly crown had on ;” 
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chisel me from the cold marble, the warm, moist, fragrant mornings of 
Claude’s pencil: then ask to have music done into poetry. It is in vain: 
one art cannot be transmuted into another. That which is ordained to 
one form, and susceptible of one expression, will not flow into another 
mould. The art is necessitated to the thought. The harmonies of color 
are lest in stone ; the sublimity of sculpture disdains the robes of coloring} 
and the fluid spirit of musie will not congeal into words. In every art 
there resides a certain charm peculiar to itself; and music, which only be- 
gins where speech ends, is in its very nature transcendental, and is only 
music by not being words. No poetry can track its flight; the spirit of ana- 
lysis cannot penetrate its mystery ; and the understanding never dreamed 
of that vage mysterious world into which it soars. Why it is such a 
language—how it awakens such emotions—cannot be answered. We 
may only say, such is simply thefact. The aim of music is not to write 
a poem, which could be as easily written in words, but to whisper a se- 
cret, which must otherwise remain unspoken; to weave around you a 
spell, which no other art can evoke, and to give you finally nothing’ more 
nor less than music. As such you must be willing to enjoy it. You 
must resign yourself to its influence, willingly and without skepticism ; 
you must abandon yourself to it as to an element which cannot be thwart- 
ed; or you will find not music, but a mere jingle of sounds, wearisome 
to the sense and without nourishment for the soul. If your thought can 
be painted, rhymed or chiselled, it was not meant to be sung. But when 
that consciousness, which is the primary existence of thought, and that 
feeling, which is the primal motion of beauty, demand an utterence, pour 
it forth in music, Music is not eo much one thing, as the essence of all 
things; and it is singular to find how definitely the rules of harmony 
often interpret the laws of nature, and how adequate a formula its lan- 
guage affords to express the more delicate and subtle distinctions uf 
thought. After a study of music we continually find that by means of its 
technology, we can translate into words, what it would otherwise be im- 
possible clearly to express, and thereby also give a light, shade and illus- 
tration to our ideas. Thus music even in its verbal formule is worthy to 
be recognized among the sciences. 

Not only is music a blessing to ua in our highest moods, but it sheds a 
light and beauty over our most common life. Lt idealizes the lowest scene ; 
it bestows every where gladness and refinement; it enlarges the chari- 
ties and purifies the affections. In the song, which is the simplest form, 
it enchains and entwines the spirit ina willing net; it ministers to love 
when words have failed; it relieves the burden of a deep-seated sorrow ; 
it lightens aspiration and prayer; it is no respecter of persons, but sits 
beside the mother who rocks her cradle in the squalid cell of poverty, as 
willingly as at the tables of kings. It occupies the same relation to the 
great instrumental writings, that the old English ballad does to the dra- 
matic and metaphysic epos of poetry. In the national song, it welds to- 
gether a people, The ‘Ca Ira’ was almost the rudder of the French 
revolution. How throbbed the wild, vehement heart of France, when 
that war-song startled the summer skies, borne upward on the voices of 
thousands! Is not the anthem of ‘God save the King’ the air-spun 
cable of English loyalty? Did not the Moorish spirit so kindle beneath 
the tenes of the mournful ballad of the ‘Siege of Alhama,’ that under 
pain of death it was forbidden to be sung within the walls of Granada? 
See too, how thoroughly the national song is impregnate with the spirit 
of the people ; in the saddened and broken hearted melodies of the Irish; 
in the bold and picturesque tumult of the Scottish war-song ; in the light- 
hearted yet shallow spirit of the Freneh chansonette ; in the passionate 
caprice of the Italian canzone ; in the subdued sentiment of the Spanish 
romanceros ; in the shrill yodeln of the Swiss, which only elaborates the 
hint given by every echo in their native Alps; and in the deep and se- 
rene spirit that throbs in the German lieder, and, clear, broad, and fer- 
tilizing as their own Rhine, pulses through the great German nation. 
How many hearts have not the songs of Schubert thrilled, and the songs 
of Burns inspired? How many a pain and sorrow have they not soothed 
away—how many a temptation have they not thwarted—how many 
an aspiration have they not kindled—how many true thought have 
they not begotten? “ Certainly,” as Sir Philip Sidney himself says, 
* I must confess mine own barbarousness ; I never heard the old song 
of ‘Piercy and Douglas,’ that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet; and yet it is sung but by some blind crowder, with 
no rougher voice than rude atile.” Is not then Music an infinite world, 
within whose atmosphere the weariest spirit, surcharged with the toils 


and ceres of life, may find a sure rest and gather a new strength, ao that 
through its virtue this old world of ours shall be fairer and brighter 
our eyes, and renewed in beauty and promise ? ‘ 

It is not now the time to ask, what is the use of art? Such a ques- 
tion is not worthy of an answer. Beauty is its own greatuse, which can- 
not be measured by a petty utilitarianism. 


Bas wir als Shénheit Hix empfunden 
Wird cinft als Wahrheit uns entgegen gehn.” 

Shall the shallow demands of an every-day interest, the short-sighted 
policy of a petty traffic, the obsequious deference to a narrow self ad- 
yancement, be compared for a moment with those arts which are set far 
above the tumult and turmoil of life, and exist only in the pure recesses 
of the soul? Is the penny one puts in his pocket worth more than the 
thought with which he dowers his mind? When we have piled our 
golden sheaves, and have wherewithal to feed and clothe our bodies dain- 
tily, have we attained the end of life? Lies not the great problem of 
self culture far beyond, a deeper and more central want than that of the 
sense? Almost it seems as if the hand of utilitarianism blinded the eyes 
from the sight of an eternal beauty. Art will not perhaps put meney in 
our pockets, but it will give to the spirit “ riches fineless.” 


Mur durd Das Morgenthor des Sdhénen 
Drangjt du in der Crfenntnif Land, 


True art appeals not to the calculating prudence of an e¥ery-day life, 
but to that sense of the infinite which is the soul of all religion and that 
love of the beautiful which is the fragrancy of all action. Long after the 
institutions of Greece had crumbled to the dust, and her laws and reli- 
gion were but matters of history and tradition, the silent statues of her 
gods still stood majestic and unperishing. The statues at Rome frowned 
from their pedestal upon ber impious and effeminate sons, and besought 
them with their marble lips to abjure those impieties and luxuries which 
finally accomplished the downfall of the empire; and still they stand 
amid the wreck of a ruined people, their lingering grace and their sole 
redemption. Thus will it be with the words of those great composers, 
which, though suggested by occasion, were yet planted in the depth ofa 
great spiritual nature; their steady tones shall outlive the fleeting fash- 
ions of centuries of years, and shall mould the hearts and charc-*7s of & 
nation which yet sleepeth in the bosom of futurity. 


“As all nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 
So in art’s wide region ranges 
One sole meaning still the same. 


“ This is truth, eternal reason, 
Which from beauty takes its dress, 

And serene throvgh time and season, 
Keeps for aye its loveliness.” 


I know I do not place this noble ait of music too high. Not to all is 
the clew given'to its infinite mystery; but an infinite mystery it is, 
which is not to be blown into fine dust by the cavilling dogmatism of the 
skeptical. When I reflect that the view which I take of music is the 
same that every greatest soul that ever was initiated into its rights, has 
taken ; when I remember the words of Beethoven, and consider the lives of - 
Handel, Mozart, Bach and of a thousand others, whose love and reve- 
rence for it only increased with their knowledge and power, I feel as 
sured that it is not the idle and meaningless thing some would insist, but 
truly a language which proclaims the prophecy of immortality. I feel 
assured that I cannet be wrong, though a thousand lips should sneer at 
my enthusiasm, and call my speech the ravings of folly. At such mo- 
ments, I recall the sentences of him whose words have been called “half 
buttles.”” ©’There is no doubt that many seeds of noble virtues are to be 
found in such souls as are touched by music; but those who have no 
feeling for it, I hold them to be like stocks and stones. Whoso despises 
music, as sll fanatics do, with him I am not pleased—for musicis a gift 
of God, and not an invention of man. It drives away the devil, and 
makes people cheerfu): then they forget all wrath, impurity, pride, and 
other vices. After theology, I give music the next place and highest 
honor; and see how David and al) saints have uttered their devout 
thoughts in rhyme, verse and song. Music I have always beld dear.” 
Such words from a heart so stout and manly, that the infernal presence 
could not shake it from a calm equipois, are not without significance.— 
No one ever accused Martin Luther of effeminacy. 
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The fear hath lately suggested itself, that music would be absorbed in 
instrumentation, and in the attempt to accomplish impossibilities of exe- 
cution, would be deflected from its genuine sphexe and buriec beneath its 
ornament. The new school of modern France and Germany has pro- 
duced rather a series of dexterous instrumentalists, than of great creators 
and originators. The passion for novelty, which characterizes the taste of 
the present age, is better suited with phantasy pieces, full of wild changer, 
flights and freaks—full of coquetry, brilliancy and bravura—than with 
the simple character of a profounder school. The effort of this late school 
has been rather to overcome instrumental difficulties, to attain to a skil- 
ful management of technicalities, and to acquire an accomplished mechan- 


sim of fingering, than to explore the mystery ef music. Thus in ourcon- | 


certs, we but too often feel that the composition was written solely to dis- 
play the power of the instrument or the skill of the player, and the music 
sacrificed entirely to attain that end. Yet though the modern school of 
musie is not profound, it is graceful and accomplished. Let us do all 
honor to’ the naive and spirited waltz of Strauss, the tender graceful- 
ness of Henselt and Chopin—the fantastic end picturesque grotesqueness 
of Liszt, and the towering cloud-scenery of Thalberg; but let us not be 
guilty of the folly of comparing them with the sublime works of Handel 
and Beethoven—or even with those of Bellini, Weber, Glick, Himmel 
and Spohr. 

I would congratulate my friends, and all who love music as it should 
be loved, upon the opportunities which have been afforded us within the 
jast year, to listen to genuine music, performed by artists of feeling and 
skill. It has not been a slight gratification to hear the deep expression 
which the violoncello of Knopp yearned forth—the fiery freaks and pa- 


thetic tenderness which have in turn been drawn from the violin by the | 


skilful bows of Nagel and Herwig. Rakeman has also again favored us, 
and beneath his touch the piano forte has been as a running stream of 
harmonies. We have also listened to Spohr’s oratorio of the “ Last 
Judgment,” and heard the “Adelaide” of Beethoven, from the pure 
contralto of Mad. Spohr Zahn. But chiefly I rejoice and congratulate 
you upon the orchestral concerts of the Academy of Music. Therein 
was Music courted for her own sake. There was but one cause for re. 
gret, but it was painful to those who remembered the crowds which 
flocked to Henry Russell’s concerts, to contrast them with the small audi- 
ences which were convoked by the charms of true art. But if the audi- 
ence were small, they were appreciating. “Fic audience they found, 
though few ;”’ and we sincerely hope that sufficient patronage may be 
secured to encourage a continuance of these concerts during the ap- 
proaching winter. They have done much towards creating a better 
taste, and awakening a stronger interest in music; and we would fondly 
anticipate the time when this slight foreign graft may grow to such 
breadth and strength, that the whole people may refresh themselves be- 
neath the grateful coolness of its shade. 

As yet we are only beginning, and the prospects of the artist look dis- 
couraging. The man whose life is spent in the closet, and whose evi- 
defice of action is not a bustling activity, finds but little favor, and is 
considered as an idler. But when we remember that those great works 
which stay through the washing and wasting of time, were not accom- 
plished’save by the most untiring devotion, and by an earnest struggle 
against the prejudices of the age, and oftentime in bitter want and sor- 
row, we should take heart and fear not. That “ mystic seng” which 
Dante chanted from an exiled shore, “‘patriis extorris ab oris,” was 
not the product of an idle hour ; it was won by pain and toil, in struggle 
and by a great earnestness; it was written almost in his blood ; and ere 
it spoke to the world, had, as he says, “made him lean for many years.” 


No great aim was ever won easily; and the paths to greatness are strewn 
with difficulties. 


This age is in too great a hurry, to take time to be truly great; it is 
impatient of that discipline which is the necessary training even of the 
highest genius. Our science is but too often a happy guess—our arts a 
lucky hit—our literature the amorphous and incongruous product of a 
ready talent, and not the careful elaboration of deep and thoroughly di- 
gested thought. What is wanting in thought is supplied by words ; what 
is deficient in truth is made up by striking effects. We need earnestness, 
study, discipline; we have too much surface and too little depth; and so 
long.as we recognize no other object and aim in life than the amassing 
of wealth, so long our nation will be poor in spirit if not in purse. While 
art seeks its reward in popular applause, and lives on the fleeti g 





breath of notoriety, content with that praise which is the flattery of fash- 
ion, and subservient to that prejudice which is the bubble of the hour, so 
long will it be the slave when it should be the master. So far from le- 
velling its thought to meet the superficial demand of a sballow and in- 
sincere age, it should be the duty of art to chasten the mind, to deepen 
the heart, to strengthen the will of the century. With the true artist it 
is as with the dweller in the Polar regions, where the sun sweeping be- 
low the horizon spreads a rare twilight over the nightly sky;— a n a 
the artist, in the night of disappointment and neglect, feels brooding 
around his horizon a serene light, which cannot fade away. It is not 
for the soul to which such visions come, to bend and crouch before the 
world : rather let him wear the front of an undaunted warrior, to whom 
fear and danger are as shadows, beneath which the battle can be better 
fought. Let him cast aside the cumbersome armor of patronage, and 
stand free and naked, like the angel Michael, to dazzle with bis splen- 
dor the eyes of the low, and te plunge the vengeful sword of purification 
into the grovelling heart of his age. Let him ask no favor, but come 


| stern-eyed and unflinching, armed by bis own strong will. Is it for souls 


like this te be moulded by their age? No, a higher, nobler task is theirs. 
Beneath their plastic fingers that age shall be as wax, as it is in the 
hands of the great for ever. There is nothing so high in pride, as shall! 
not crumble ; nothing so low and humble, as shall not be sublimed and 
uplifted ; nothing so fixed in baseness, as shal] not be crushed. Even 
the slavery of custom and the despotism of opinion shall shrink and be- 


| come*powerless before their eyes. Their spirits shall be uplifted, and 
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standing alone in their truth, shall make the whole world bend to them. 
It is not to him, who, truckling with the thoughts that come, makes 
life a bargain, that the spirit of art shall descend. Love and faith, and 
a hope that flies sunward with unflinching eyes, are the companions of 


| the true artist: nay, more even than this, an unalterable trust in the 


truth of his own nature, a determination never to balk his impulses, nor 
to be false to his instincts, nor to waste that time in vain questioning 
which should be spent in doing—but feeling that form, and color, and 
words, and tones, are but the means of expressing his great mission to 
mankind, and that art is but the veil on which its text is to be woven, 
it behooves him to leave his soul to the inward guidance, and to prompt 
his life by an earnest will. Let me finish with the words of Beethoven : 
“Would you know the true principle on which the arts may be won? 
It is to bow to their immutable terms; to lay all passion and vexation 
of spirit prostrate at their feet, and to approach their divine presence 
with a mind so calm and so devoid of littleness, as to be ready to receive 
the dictates of fantasy and the revelations of truth. Thus the art be- 


| comes a divinity; man approaches her with religious feelings; his in- 


spizations are God’s divine gifts; and his aim-fixed by the same hand 
from above which helps him to attain it.” 


ee 


A Ticker Story.—The following story is related in a Jetterfrom Bata 
via, dated December 6th, inserted in the Amsterdamche Courant :— 
“On the evening of the 16th November, whilsta Creole, named Ramein, 
was at work in front of his house, a royal tiger, coming from a thicket, 
advanced slowly behind him, and got pretty close upon him without being 
perceived. The father of Ramein, who was sitting within the house, 
observed the animal, but was so overcome by terror that he was unable 
immediately to give his son the alarm, and in another moment he per- 
ceived that the fierce animal had seized his son by the leg. »Ramein, 
with great presence of mind, turned round and threw himself over the 
tiger ; then exerting all his strength he held with both hands the animal’s 
head between his legs, and ‘pressed it down to the ground; but finding 
that his strength was insufficient, and that the animal was endeavouring 
to drag him into the neighbouring thicket, he began to cry out for help, 
and tried to force his fingers into the tiger’s eyes, which object, however, 
the struggle prevented him from accomplishing. Meanwhile, the father 
of Ramein, having recovered his self-possession, drew out a sort of 
poignard called a badie-badi, which he wore about him, and plunged it 
into the tiger’s side. On receiving this wound the animal let go his prey, 
and was about to retreat, but Ramein’s father attacked him again, and 
wounded him a second time. The tiger now turned upon hia new as- 
sailant; but fortunately in a moment, Mallang, the brother of Ramein, 
came up and struck the infuriated beast a blow with his gollok. The 
tiger now reared himself on his hind legs, and endeavoured to attack 
Mallang with his claws, and succeeded in wounding him on the legs.— 
Both father and son now attacked the tiger, and, fortunately, soon suc- 
ceeded in killing him. Ramein has been very seriously wounded in the 
conflict, but hopes are entertained of his recovery, The tiger was Very 
old, and of unusually large dimensions, measuring 6 feet ten inches along 
the back, exclusive of the tail. A female tiger, of similar dimensions, 
has been seen in the same neigborhood.”’ 
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DONNYBROOK FAIR. 


“JACK MORIARTY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.” 


‘« Who's for the Brook ?—room for six, and nodelay,’’—‘ Up wid yer, 
your honors, here’s the lad’ll take you along like sticks a breakin’.”"— 
‘* Jim Deolan, ye thief, don’t be afther your delusions on thim gintle- 
men, the’se be all mine; sur3, I giv them the wink first, an’ they an- 
swered it like gentlemen.” —*“ Oh, the playful cratur! for it’s he that’s 
so full of life, and gets the hoight of good liven’’’ (This is an apostro- 
phe to the horse who was wincing under a well-established raw),— 
‘Stand by his head two or three of yez, and tell him a story ; it’s off he 
wants to be for it’s the good drop that’s in him, any how,” &c. &&.— 
Such were the mingled sounds which met our ear as_we wheeled into 
Stephen’s Green. Although this had been our first excursion to Donny- 
brook fair, our experience in the ways of carmen, purchased at the ex- | 
pense of several sixpences, prevented us from accepting the pressing 
offers which were made by the rival Jebus, until we, at last, espied. a car 
which was completely filled already, and, therefore, held out some hope 
of moving off. “ Have you room for two?” shouted Jack, well knowing | 
that the response would be in the affirmative, although if a pin hed taken 
into its head to go to Donnybrook, its diminutive brains would have been 
sorely puzzled to know where that room was.* A general protestation 
from the six passengers, uttered in a concert of shouts, was formally 
emitted, acircumstance which no way daunted either the gentleman who | 
was the charioteer to the establishment, or those against whose intrusion 
it was directed. We took opposite sides of the car, and forthwith threw 
ourselves into a system of speechifying calculated to melt the remon- 
strant party into a-state of milky softness. ‘ Sir,’”’ said I, respeetfully 
addressing an elderly gentleman, from whose costume, especially a leather 
apron, I collected his rank in society to be that of a cobbler,—‘ sir,” 
said 1, ‘Lam like yourself, a gentleman desirous of witnessing the 
pleasures of the fair;’’ the cobbler did not offer as yet to condense him- 
self, but remained as obdurate asa lap-stone. “ Nay, I must say it, L 
speak to you, sir, confidentially, sir, as one gentleman dees to another ”’ 
(we are a nation of gentlemen in Ireland), ‘in short, my dear sir, I 
have a little tender appointment.’’ This was enough—quite enough: 
the cobbler melted into the man, the dreams of early youth came {ast 
over him, and, sending a cascade of tobacco-juice over my person, as, in 
his enthusiasm, he put out his hand—the clinging hand of real friend- 
ship truly, for it was.all over with wax ; forthwith I felt myself face to 
facesitting side to side was impossible—with the excellent artisan on 
whose softer feelings I had thus practised. At the same moment my 
friend Jack took his seat on the opposite side between two fair spinsters, | 
having previously taken the usual oath, that it was their beauty had at- 
tracted him to the car and nothing else. Matters being thus far settled, | 
we set ff ence more, Moriarty requesting the driver, should he dare to 
stop until he reached his journey’s end, ‘‘ to consider himself as smiflica- 
ted.” 

Whoever is determined to go to Donnybrook fair must make up his 

_ mind, or rather his mouth, for one thing—dust. This grievance is so sev- 
erely felt, that an Irish member, not many years ago, thought it his, duty, 
as a patriot, to throw it in among the other wrongs of his country, and 
took occasion to rise into a highly inflamed style of oratory, probably 
through an instinctive sympathy with his subject, describing the whole 
road to Donnybrook fair as “one mass of red-hot dust.” From the mo- 
ment we passed the bricks atthe end of Leeson Street our miseries be- 
gan. It was dust before, dust behind, dust all around, The toad was 
crowded with vehicles, as far as we could judge by the soft grinding of 
the wheels along the pulverised surface. Visions of cars would whirl 
past us, so we believed them to be, distinguished by an atmosphete of pe- 
culiar thickness travelling along with the little world it enshrouded, and 
stifling us as it passed. Immediately before us was a line of cars, boom- 
ing occasionally through some opening before us, and then hid from sight. 
There was a car behind us, the driver whereof, with his face all over 
grin, which broad grin occasionally gleamed before us, and whose steed, 
taking advantage of the obscurity, kept poking his head into our vehicle, 
and abstracting from the well several choice morsels of gritty bay. The 
path-way on each side was one moving mass of powder, and even the 
particles reached the neat villas, which give to that part of the suburbs of 
Dublin an elegancethat, even in the cities of the Continent, I have rarely 
seen. Still, however, great as was the annoyance, it seemed to affect no 
one. Every one came for enjoyment, and that spirit did far more, to 
be sure, than the clearest of air or the purest of skies. 

As we were obliged to trust entirely to the geographical knowledge of 
our conductor, the usual land-marks being invisible, we had no means of 
determining how far we had proceeded, or how near we were to the des- 
tined goal. A tremendous uproar of cracked trumpets and drums, 
hoarse through long service, gave token, however, of our approach to 
the ecene of action. At last we came to a dead stop, and forthwith 
found ourselves in the very middle of a combat of whips. There might 
be, I dare say, a great deal of fun in all this, but one does not think so 
just at the time he is receiving a cut in every quarter, and has nothing in 
his hand to cut with in turn. Accordingly we all leaped off, and on 
emerging a little into daylight, we found the disturbance to have been 
caused by the presence of a squadron of horse police, who are in Ireland 
armed indeed to the teeth, but who on the present occasion, administered 
the laws of order by means of a long coach-whip, although a drawn 
sword rested on the left arm ready for action. We are use to things of 
this sort 2 Ireland, but the strange impression such a military spectacle, 








ers, and with pretensions, it would seem, of no common order. 


in what should be a land of orderly freemen, leaves on strangers is suffie 
cently visible in an anecdote occurring in Sir Walter Scott’s Tour. It 
would appear that, with a view tothe general convenience, the cars were 
not allowed to approach within a certain distance of the crowd; an ar- 
rangement which those official guardians of the peace were stationed to 
enforce, and which they did by the application of such strong measures as 
we had lately witnessed and felt withal. It would have been quite out of 
Konges with the character of any Dublin Liverty doy, as was our Auto- 
medon, not to have shewn fight against the law, even although those un- 
der his charge might be involved in the penalties attached to such a dis 
play of spirit. However, as we felt that this was a case wherein the 
glory of the action was likely to prove its sole reward, we ignomi- 
niously, as might be said, declined the proffered laurels, and escaped into 
the general crowd. 

And such acrowd! Thia celebrated meeting is held on a green of 
considerable dimensions, through which there runs a large stream, called, 
if I recollect aright, the Dodder, and ia the case of bloody nose received 
in combat, furnishing a grateful styptic in its cool waters, flowing down 


_ from the Dublin Mountains. The principal traffic among the grown pop- 


ulation is limited, I believe, to horses; whilst with a view to the custom 


| of children, there are large transactiuns in the article of gingerbread.— 


On both sides of the road there is a goodly display of tents, streaming 
with all sorts of gaudy flags, most of which have suspended on a pole at 
the entrance the emphatic symbol of a black bottle. Dancing is.the fav- 


| ocite amusement within their canvass walls, there being always a piper 


on the establishment. Where the institution ison an extensive scale, 
two or three musicians operate on as many patties, and as each is 

by his own party, each works away within the same apartment at hisown 
tune; so that by this means the dancer bas a choice of tunes to regulate 
his motions, provided, to be sure, he should purpose, amid such a conflict 
of sound, to regulate his motions at all, 

The principal points of attraction are the show-booths, whose number 
and splendor rivalled in no faint degree Bartholomew fair, even in the 
days of its glory. There were upon the occasion I am now referring to, 
one or two caravans of wild beasts, and which, if I recollect aright, 
formed the travelling company, if | may se express it, of the great me- 
nagerie at Exeter Change. Next to these was a booth of strolling play- 
A scroll 
was suspended above the principal entrance, and which formed, as it 
were, a flag of defiance, being couched in these terms:—‘ The whele 
world challenged to equal this establishmentfor 1000 guineas—themoney 
posted within!” The necessity for having so much capital sunk account- 
ed, possibly, for the general appearance of the whole concern, which 
was certainly shabby to a degree. Then came a whole range of puppet- 


| shows of all orders, and innumerable exhibitions of dancing-dogs, giants, 


and little men, and little women, learned pigs, and fat girls, and all other 
wonders of nature and art appropriate te the scene. To each exhibition 
there was attached a band of music, whose instruments were selected 
with a view to their loudness in penetrating to the most distant parte of 
the crowd, and attracting attention. There could not have been less thar 
twenty drums going at once within a compass of some half-hundred 
yards, each performer sending the whole force of a whisky-nerved arm 
into the ends of his instruments, while his mouth was seen to wander 
over the surface of a Pandean pipe, although the sounds it emitted were 
totally inaudible. Moriarty and myself, after a general perusal of the 
scene, at last took up a position opposite to our friends of the thousand- 
guinea wager, to study at our leisure the groups who adorned the parade; 
for such is the sounding name applied to the couple of deal boards in 
front, on which, with a view of attracting spectators, the performers, ar- 
rayed in their fantastic finery, display themselves. It is curious to think 
how far the spirit of distinction extends even to societies of this sort, 
where one would naturally suppose no criterion could exist as all 


blackguards alike. The regulations which prevail in the 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and which serve to el the grade of 


each performer in the theatrical world, are mimicked ludi 

to be sure, and after their own way, in the ties eon a, 
mate, if they do not infest, our rural fairs. It is well known, for in- 
stance, that those who aspire to “ first business,” and thunder as kings 
and tyrants, stipulate formally for riding whenon circuit in the caravans 
up hills, those who sustain inferior parts meanwhile pushing behind,— 
The prima donna, again would scorn to drink out of the same pot with 
a lady who was a mere parader in front—unless she was more mo- 
derately thirsty. At the moment when we entered upon our observations, 
the whole establishment having brought their performance to an end:in- 
side—the whole process of play and farce, with a variety of incidental 
singing and dancing too great to mention, occupying some ten minutes— 
made their appearance on the exterior platform in full force. It should 
be observed, that during the whole day there was a peculiar class of la- 
dies and gentlemen whose professional services were limited to speech- 
making on the outside, and whose duty was to assure the public, up to 
the moment of closing, that ‘the performances were just commencing, 
and that they were exactly all in time.” As the costumes of the sever- 
al characters were adopted chiefly with a view to cheapness, and were, 
therefore, cf no one particulay age or country, it is to be presumed that 
the dramas wherein they figured did not affect the unities of time and 
place, on which Aristotle so much insists. These dramas were all of the 
right blood-thirsty sort, containing an infinite number of terrific combats 
with old swords of the color of bartel-hoops. The wretches, moreover, 
who strided to and fro, frowning under sun-burnt Spanish beavers with 
drooping feathers, their cheeks burnished with a composition of brick- 
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dust, and which gleamed dully agsinst the open day, had contrived to 


up a variety of the most approved gestures of the reguler stage.— 
La-ach Senagte of cavaliers, for g soon, reached the extremity of the 
plank, turning as they paced along, to each other, arm in arm, as if en- 
gaged in nome high theme, one, as they wheeled round, would throw out 
his right arm with a high air of che first-rate theatrical courtesy, yielding 
by that gesture the pas to his companion, the whole according to the 
Most approved stage directions. The ladies, who were in general, and 
ing of them as a body, considerably intoxicated, smiled benignly on 
does gallants in nankeen buskins, who escorted them along the terrace, 
that is the plank aforesaid. The manager who was in a lay costume— 
his business being chiefly to watch his treasurer, who took the money at 
the door—moved among the motley crowd, driving away little beys with 
light purses, and who prevented bond fide pennies from pressing forward. 
At proper intervals the band struck up @ lively tune, when the severel 
parties arranged themselves for dancing, but the moment this evolution, 
which was truly elegant, was completed, every soul-tyrant, sultane, prima 
donna, barisn, knight, clown, manager, duenna, trumpeter, every | Ossible 
member of the corps, as if calculating on the fascinations just played of 
on the mob, lined the front of the platform, shouting at the very top of 
their voices—“ Now's your time ;—tecollect, only one penny!—this is 
given up to be the first troop in [reland! only one penny! Now’s your 
time to secure seats! we expect immediately a large select company of 
the nobility and gentry from Merrion Square, who have commanded the 
performances this time, #0 make haste!’ &c. Then would they partake 
themselves to a general dance once more, again to come forward and de- 
clare that they were on the “ point of sommencing, and eo all in time to 
and #o on for the next half hour. Even when, to all appearance, 
the performers had withdrawn from the plaiform with a view to realise 
these promises, out they would probably rush again, much to the discom- 
fiture of the expectant audience within, headed by the manager, who 
had discovered that it was possible to squeeze in half-adozen more. 
“Come,” said Moriarty, “ it is quite plain that the best of these shows 
is on the outside. Let us move about until they reappear.” According- 
ly we proceeded to the rear, and continued to wander about there with- 
out any definite object, until our attention was attracted tothe booth we 
had just left by a soand proceeding, as it seemed, from two pieces of iron 
struck violently against each other, appertaining, doubtless, to one of the 
terrific combats above-mentioned, and which was evidently then at its 
height. Jack forthwith dragged me forward, and epplied his ear to the 
thin partition of wood which separated him from the green-room of the 
establishment, but through which the sounds from the stage penetrated 
with perfect aistinctness. The scene that was then proceeding represent- 
ed, as far as we could make out, some Eastern seraglio, the lord of which 
had just discovered a conspiracy against his wedded honor, and having 
rostrated, in personal combat, the destroyer of his domestic peace, was 
ng him, with a savage fury, through a hole im his victim’s jacket, and 
which is used for death scenes. Having so far satiated his vengeance, 
he was heard to stamp off, probably to vent his fury stil! further on his 
faithless sultana, and who was at that moment sitting, as a‘slit 
in the partition shewed us, very unconcernedly in the green-room. There 
was but one step into the green room from the stage, and the tyrant had 
not yet time to get out of bis professional frown, when, advancing to the 
table, and seizing on a pewter pot, a fresh suspicion, far more touching 
than mere infideliry, flashed across his mind as he inspected its contents ; 
the actor was lost in the man, and that a thirsty one, and prefixing an 
awful impreration, he exclaimed :— Why, who the deuce has been at 
my porther!” This one touch of nature was far too much for my friend 
Jack, and. indeed, myself. Forthwith we becameinsane, and thundered 
with our sticks against the boards. The second stroke was directed 
with such force that the thin partition gave way, and we could catch a 
glimpse of the inmates within, who were petrified by such unexpected 
and boisterous tokens of applause. The feeling of surpfise, however, 
lasted but fora moment. We could just see the Eastern monarch, fol- 
lowed by his sultana, brushing his way through the rotten drapery which 
sc him from the stage, and heard the scream with which he was 
saluted by the audience as he leaped from the stage over the orchestra, 
evidently making a furious progress towards the entrance door. Luckily 
this circumstance did not escape our attention, and we had just time to 
wheel round the corner and get out of sight, as the whole company, man, 
woman and child, emerged in front, leaping in among the crowd, and 
tearing round to the rear. Moriarty and myself crept under the hangings 
of @ vent, attaining the interior just as the whirlwind swept by. And a 
whirlwind indeed it was! Sralls, booths, baskets, were overturn- 
ed in a moment; hats tossed in the air, and sticks brandished, some 
of them already in full play. Every thing foreboded an awful rom, 
which certainly would have taken place had not the police actively in- 
terfered, a targe body of which, under the command of a magistrate, 
were stationed on the ground. It was, 1 recollected, on a very recent 
Occasion that a body of the peasantry, who live oo the Dublin mountains, 
had cone down to “clear the fair ;"’ and the conflict rose to anch a height 
that several lives were sacrificed before order could in any degree be re- 
store’. lam, therefore, not ashamed to sey, that when I saw the 
Mounted police riding in among the crowd, and even using the flat sides 
of their a words vigor ously enough, too, before they could effect a moder- 
ate stare of pence, I felt most sincerely rejoiced, Moriarty, too, al- 
though, [ must say, of a more energetic temperament than myself—for 
the reader must bear in mind that he was a Connaught man, and who 


relished the luxury of a modorate fight well enough—seemed quite con- 
tented when the storm bad at last fairly blown over. 


Matters, then, being thus far settled, we joined what appeared a smal 
family party at another table, consisting of a policernan and his lady, as 
we conjectured, and who was accompanied by two young ladies, who 
were, probably, as indeed we found them to be, their daughters. Our 
intreduction, wherein Moriarty took the lead, was of the easiest order.— 
My friend Jack’s appearance, even under bis fantastic costume, was very 
prepossessing, and the air of high breeding, which could not be so well 
suppressed, and which the female eye in [Ireland is so peculiatly quick 
to detect and appreciate, had its favorable effect on all the parties.— 
How far my own contributed to improve the impression, it is not for me 
to say: Iam an Irishman, and modest. Our acquaintance was conduc- 
ted after the usual way, and in the most approved fashion. I drank to 
Mrs. Policernan; to which Mr. Policeman responded, on behalf of his 
lady, and pushed his pewter pot intomy hand. Jack bowed successively 
to each of the two Misses Policeman, who received the salutation by a 
grin of gratified pride, and acknowledged his courtesy by a persevering 
libation. After this reciprocation of civilities and pewter pots, our con- 
versation took a general turn. The policeman himself was quite a gen- 
tleman. He was not so much a policeman 98 2 sergeant of police—the 
horse-police too; and, in fact, rarely spoke to the foot-police, except official- 
ly, and in discharge of his duty. He took every opportunity of enhanc- 
ing his personal dignity, and was apt to refer to himselfas “a military 
man.” His dress—for he was in full military costume, although he only 
attended the fair to escoyt his interesting family—consisted of a blue 
jacket with white facings, all dotted over with that sort of small spherical 
buttons of a white color which are known by the name of “ Nelsen pel- 
lets.” He wore a white buff belt, from which hung a straight sword of 
indefinite length, and which he permitted to jangle along the ground—a 
sound that announced his presence, and comported with his impressive 
character. On his head was planted a leathern cap, broadening towards 
the top after the manner of an inverted fruatrum of a cone, and sur- 
mounted, instead of a plume, by a small leathern knob. This cap serv- 
ed also as his pocket, as it ever is with “‘a military man.” Every one in 
Ireland, you know, wishes to appear something greater than what he ac- 
tually is; and if our friend chose to play as “a military man” before 
our eyes, we were sufficiently disposed, from our knowledge of the na- 
tional character, to humor the idea. Besides, we thought it as well to 
cultivate his acquaintance, calculating on the chance of our being some 
nigbtin the watch-house. His lady wes a good, motherly sort of woman, 
and had all a mother’s pride in seeing the alacrity with which we puid 
our devoirs to her fair daughters. J am not sure that this epithet was 
applicable with any singular propriety in the present case, both being 
snub-nosed, and p the. with the small pox. A conneisseur who had 
formed his ideas of female beauty from the Venus de Medicis would not 
have had them much refreshed, I am bound to say, as both the sister 
figures weré unquestionadly very solid—modelled, in fact, much after an 
apple dumpling. It could not have escaped a fond mother’s eye that the 
eldest, Miss Lauretta Policeman, was bent on conquest, and if anything 
could be judged from looks—and a great deal is to be known from looke 
—our Jack bade decidedly fair to stand towards her in a tender relation. 
Indeed, it is but justice to the good lady’s sagacity to refer to the air of 
admiration, and of the most respectful order too, which evidently perva- 
ded that young gentleman’s features, while listening to the dulcet tones of 
his charmer; and if at times there was a slight protuberance in that 
cheek, as though his tongue was in it, which was turned away, it was vis- 
ible but to such of the public as were on that side of his face, and to 
whose candid interpretation it should be left. Indeed, matters were 
proceeding so far, that it attracted the attention of the younger lady, who 
requested to know who my friend was,—for he was really charming. 

“I'm sure he is a gentleman,” continued the lady, ‘‘and is making 
Laury to burst with the laughing like any thing.” 

This observation I forthwith saw was of the angling order of sentiment, 
and 1 very good naturedly suffered myself to be hooked. 

“Who he is? Oh! yes, very trne; but then - 

“Oh! now,” she persevered, “ you can’t think—Laury will be so glad.” 
Here the sylph assumed a most fascinating smile, which caused for a mo- 
ment a deep chasm across her whole face. 

“« Why, then,”’ said J, first taking a long look at the loving couple, 
and affecting to be decided thereby, as if matters had gone far enough, 
and it was high time for a mutual friend to explain— Why, then, to be 
sure now ; but it is of course to be understood that it is as yet a family 
matter quite.” 

“Oh! quite,” said my delighted companion; “ it would be vastly un- 
proper, and out of all sorts.”” 

“Then,” said I, lowering my voice to a confidential whisper, “his 
name is—I may say at once—the Count Soup of Soup Gotha. Iam an 
attendant in Dr. Duncan's Lunatic Establishment, at Finglas, and 
this young gentlemun is recovering there at present,—that is his profes- 
sion.” 

A slight disappointment affected the lady's features, but her natural 
good sense soon resumed its influence. To be the sister of Countess de 
Soup was in itself a sounding thing, and would shake the whole police- 
office when the affair came off and was published in the papers. More- 
over, husbands were, she knew by experience, in these bard times some- 
what scarce, and much inquired afier, as they say of oats in Mark Lane; 
and a mad husband was assuredly betier than no husband at all. 

«Count Soup,”’ | continued, ‘is one of the first scholars of the day, 
and is supposed to have overloaded his knowledge-box,” 

“Oh! that is so delightful; for Laury does so dote upon learning, and 
she and I subscribe one half-peany a night to a fashionable book-stal! 
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along the quay, for the sake of all the new novels as soon as published. 
Laury has got a most conspicable education, for she was maid to 
I mean,” said she, recovering herself, “she was intimately acquainted 
with a young lady in Merrion Square, and so knows heaps of things.” 

“Ab!” said I, “she must indeed be a charming companion. We 
must try and stir her up. Count,” continued I, pinching Jack, and as- 
suming significantly, as he turned reund, a singularly wry face—‘Come, 
let us have a little criticism, if you please, sir; belles lettres, you 
know sir.” 

“ Ab!” said Jack, comprehending me, and sporting a French phrase, 
“ just as you say, ‘ Vive la bagatelle!’” 
one the two young ladies exchanged looks, as if to say, “ Listen to 

at!” 

“* May I ask you, Miss Lauretta, if you cultivate the Muses ?"’ inquired 
Jack, with a tender air. * 

“ When da (this is a fond paternal appellation, and quite genteel, too, ) 
bad an estate in the country, he used to cultivate them, but found the 
weather against them; and so da gave them up.” 

“ Ab, true,” said the German Prince. “ You don’t love poetry, then, 
do you?” . 

“Love!” said the elder Miss Policeman; “I do so love it—oh! so 
passionately! Oh! there's that sweet Childe Harold, and the little 
a so delightful! Oh! it’s splendid—does so shine like any thing, 
oO ” 





This ardent piece of criticism put the Count Soup on his metal. 

“Just my opiaion—better expressed certainly, but just mine. Then 
there’s that sweet novel—you must read it—of The Mysterious Whis- 
ker ; or, The Hole in the Castle Wall,” he continued, and forthwith 
com posed a quotation. “ ‘Beloved and gentle one!’ said the blood-red 
stranger. ‘let me but embrace once more thy lake-like aspect—thy sunny 
tendrils !’”’ 

“Ob! delicious” chimed in the two ladies Policeman in one key; 
“ that’s so soft—oh !” 

“**Let me but hear once more,’”’ recited Jack—I mean Count Soup— 
as if he had a book in his hand, “continued our sanguine-tinted hero— 
‘but once more, lady fair, the dulcet tones of that voice gurgling with 
Sweet passionate emotions, the rich sympathies of soul—the deep thrill- 
ings, and what-do-you-callems of existence!’ "’ 

Here de Soup's feelings became so excited, that he was forced to give 
nature its way, abandoning himself to a pot of porter. The two Misses 
Policeman tarned weepingly away—Mrs. Policeman blew her nose audi- 
bly—and even the male head of the establishment was moved, as far as 
was consistent with his sternness as a “ military man.” 

“* Laury—child !” said the fond mother, “don’t be ashamed of yourself, 
my darlin’, for sure them tears areso purty.” 

“I don’t give way to tears, mind you,” struck in her husband, thinking 
his opinion was wanted, addressing himself in a complimentary tone to 
Jack, ‘asa military man, but its worse pronurftification than what I have 
heard you use, come out of a newspaper in print.” 

“ The tale is a sad one, I confess,” resumed he of the gravy appellation, 
‘Cand would require a large table cloth for the weeping part; but I per- 
ceive your two lovely girls,” addressing Mrs. Polizeman, “are too mueh 
affected for me to think of proceeding. Suppose we have a dance on the 
oor, to recover ourselves.” 

At this co the two lovely girls brightened up wonderfully, and 
forthwith we hoisted our partners over the deal boards which served as 
seats, and led them, simpering along, to that portion of the teat which 
was set apart for the votaries of Terspsichore, as they say in the London 
suburban tea-gardens. The space sv appropriated was, I must confess, 
very limited, being a platform formed by a door laid upon turf-sods.— 
Hence, whatever evolutions were to be performed, their ‘scale was very 
marrow. At one side of the arena sat upon a stool a blind old gentle- 
man, who comprised in his person the whole orchestra. As this was the 
third day of the fair, he had sawed away the tenor strings of his violin 
completely, and was now confined to the bass. For the benefit of the 
public, | would wish to mention, that the price of a single dance is one 
penny. When the coin is deposited, the fiddler proceeds to test its metal 
by his teeth, your word of honor not being considered a valid security at 
Donnybrook. He is good enough to dispense with the vain ceremony of 
rosining and tuning, and thereby saves a vast deal of annoyance to the 
audience. As, moreover, it is utterly impossible to catch the tane from 
his performance, he remedies that difficulty by stamping and bowing all 
the while. It is understood, that, in addition to the fee of one penny, he 
is open, or, rather, his mouth is open, to receive any sort of refreshment 
you may order him—and should the waiter not hear your commands, he 
obligingly enough repeats them,—“ Jim, avick; an sure it’s deaf yer are. 
Isn’t the gentleman that’s biddin’ me to take a drop of somthin’? Never 
mind the water, Jim; we can think of that at our laisure. It’s mysilf 
bas but little exparience in that same. Whew! but that’s strong !”’— 
Then, recalling himself to his professional duties, altheugh crinking is a 
natural episode in, if not the main action of, a wandering fiddler’s life in 
Ireland. ‘* Whose on the flure now? Hurrooh! here goes then, and 
welt the boords, ye sowls.” Forthwith there rises a sound of clattering 
feet, mixed with notes extracted by main force from the collision of horse 
bair and cat-gut, and a Donnybrook door dance is the order of the day. 

“Come, you sowls, who's on for another tumble?” exclaimed the 
blind artist—there are no such things as fiddlers nowadays—as my wor- 
thy friend and myself led out eur grinning partners, and handed them on 
to the door. It is part of the etiquette of the place, for the gentleman to 
place the tune at the lady's disposal ; and the selection in the present in- 


stance fell upon “ Jack’s Alive.” As the ball-room could only contain 
four persons, quadrilles were out of the question, and a Scotch reel was, 
therefore, our sole resource. The signal for action was given—away 
went the music, and away went we. None of your sliding step—none of 
your languid graces, but good, solid, and substantial pounding! Jack 
was never seen to such advantage—tearing back and forward, up and 
down—now here, now there, now every where! and introducing, as he 
did, a most original ballet divertissement, composed for and upon the oc- 
casion. One while he would leap up, and strike the top of the tent, with 
a view to upset a splendid osier chandelier supporting two candle-ends ; 
—— weuld he be seen kicking away far from the door, in among the 
be $. 

“That's it, you darlin’ divils !” exclaimed the orchestra, to assist the 
animation of the music. The crowd gathered round, and were lost in 
admiration, among which was the police sergeant and his lady—thefather- 
in-law and mother-in-law expectant. Several times, to be sure, the son-in- 
law contrived, unintentionally, [ am convinced, to come in full bump 
against his worthy relatives, and which sent them headlong in among the 
forms—but this was decidedly in the thoughtless excitement of the mo- 
ment, and not at all through any want of filial respect. At last a particu- 
lar part of the movement I suppose—not that we danced to 
any exact plan—obliged us all to meet, as it were, in the centre of the 
ball-room. That we did meet was quite plein, and to a good perposes 
too,—for immediately after 1 found myself flying through the air, 
alighted upon my face in some unknown country beyond the tables. On 
recovering, I found Moriarty reposing upen his corpulent father-in-law, 
the two young ladies tenderly hauling him off, although he seemed rather 
to relish his soft and comfortable position. When we had recovered from 
this collision, and collected the fragments of our persons together, we 
once more proposed te renew the dance. But here an unexpected obsta- 
cle intervened. 

“'Tis another dance, childer, you wud have! Why aot?” said our 
fiddler, encouraging trade. 

Mr. Moriarty intimated that such was his idea. 

“ Thin it’s abou: right you are, my jewel; but down with a fresh pea- 
ny. Ha! ha! ba!” 

“ What!” said Jack, confronting him; ‘do you mean, old vil to 
charge a fresh sum, as if for a new dance, before the old one is done 

“It’s a way I have, darlin’! said the old villain, scratching his el- 
bows to enhance the humor. 

“ Why, then,” insisted Jack, “did you ston. 2,4 not play to the tum- 
ble? that’s your engagement, sir, and [ wit: culige vou to it.” 

“ Well, then, fill me up acrapper of whisky, 2s yousay, and we'll go to 
sleep, and think about it.” 

“ No, you delinquent,” said my friend, advancirg his one leg and arm, 
and going off into a speech; ‘certainly not. I will not encourage 
an utter abandonment of jwinciple. I will appeal te my country, 
you shall be crushed by the weight of »ubiic opinion—on the wings of the 
press.” 

“Your granny’s press!”’ wai tie insolent reply, and which argued a sad, 
depraved indifference to the great censor of our public men. “ Your 
granny’spress!”’ Those wery his words. “To the divil I pitch all the 
presses and cupbeards, and ycarselfafter them !” 

With acharacter of this sort it was a degradation of course, to 
and accordingly we led ou. panting partners, and who were indeed 
ing heavily, once more to their seats. As the tent was becoming intoler- 
ably warm, we determined on returning, and the sad moment of parting 
came to us, as it will ever come to scenes of happiness the most tender, 
Again and agai@ did the military head of the house curse and swear to 
his delight in our company; again and again did the old lady hope “she'll 
be after seeing us again ;”’ again and again did the twoy ladies look 
moat witchingly; and again and again did Jack Moriarty and his biogra- 
pher curse and swear that the delight was mutual; pase A and again did 
we protest our determination to wait on the old lady; and again and 
opel did we shed the most unmistakable looks on our fair partners of the 
by soft emo- 


evening. We then rushed out of the tent, overpowered 
tions. 
——————— 

Asotirion or SLAVERY IN Frenca Cotontes.—The celebrated Com- 
mission instituted in May, 1340, has ended its labors by the production 
of a very long repoit, which concludes by fixing the 1st of January, 1853, 
as the epoch of slavery ceasing in the French colonies. All their slaves 
to remain in their present condition, with the exception of the 
modifications, to be introduced by Royal Ordonnance. Civil rights are 
granted to slaves during these ten years; but they cannot plead those 
rights in a court of justice without being represented by a curator adhoc. 
Boats and vessels, arms and powder, are excepted from the kind of 
perty which slaves may possess. The peculium and the right of a slave 
to purchase his liberty is established. Emancipated slaves are not to 
enjoy political rights. Children born free are not included in this. The 
emancipated are to be forced, for five years, to engage themselves to 
planters, and, of course. forced to reside in the colony—The Governor in 
Conncil shall fix each year the maximum and minimum of salaries. Dis- 
ciplinary workhouses shall be established for the refractory. The indem- 
nity to the planters will be 150 millions of fr., in 4 Per Cents. This 
sum will be distributed in 1857, withthe accumulated interest, to the own- 
ers of slaves ; those who have old and infirm slaves agreeing to keep and 
feed them. Another law will provide for the emancipation of all children 
born of slaves since 1838. indemnity to be £20 for children who 
have reached the age of seven, &c. 
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BROTHER 


THREE THOUSAND POUND NOTES. 
BY THE AUTMOR OF “THE WORLD OF LowDoN.” 


The proverbial hospitality of Cork, was theory to me when I march- 
ed down the Barrack Hill, for the first time, in the discharge of my duty 
as caterer of our depot mess—(I belonged to the fifth foot, Goslin Greens 


or Northumbrian Fusiliers) and stepped into the shop, or «emporium, es 


he chose rather to call it, of Mr. Denis Macarthy, of Patrick-street, gro- 
cer, wine merchant, provision and tobacco difto, with I know not how 

y other occupations in commendum. I hada great many things to 
buy, and, for the better aiding and assisting @ rather short memory, car- 


ried with me a catalogue of required combustibles, com.edibles, combi- | 


bables, and what not. Handing this document to a mealy.faced youth, 
ip a canvass bib, behind the counter, not without remarking that acourt- 
martial would have convicted him, prima facie, of sucking the suger 
, I desired him to prepare the several articles in the quantities or- 

and to send them to the berracks with the least possible delay. 

thus acquitted myself satisfactorily of the onerous duties attached 

to my sible situation, (others would have been bothered about tast- 
ing asking prices, and so on—for my part, I always, and ever 
hated trouble,) I was betaking myself out of the shop of Mr. Denis 
p remy in full cry after two stylish girls, then and there passing the 


served to occupy an arm-chair in the emporium, came forward, and hav- 
uested to be allowed he Renae t soreias® wordto me, gave 
my steps into shop, through the back 
shop, then into a well cotacing bean, p08 Dass of 9, tn n Gopisely- 
parlor. Here lunch, consisting of a cold roast turky, a famous 
and a round of spiced beef was already laid out, not without a de- 
Bort, another of sherry, and a foaming jug of ale. In a few 
door opened, and a neatly dressed maid-servant breught ina 
Seb of. ier potato. Mine host, who had announced himself as 
» ietor of the emporium, and so forth, me 
to partake, himeelf doing the honors. Imagining that all this civility 
appear in the invoice of my order, I did not relish the thing at 
first—but reflecting that, if so, the mess would have the pleasure of paying 
for it, I tackled to, and in an incredibly short space of time appropriated 
the turkey, a couple at poshes of ham, and a quart of stunning ale. 
Cigars were then introduced, and the sherry circulated freely. I be- 
came rather prepossessed in favor of mine host, from his contradicting 
me once or twice, in an easy gentlemanlike manner, and from the total 
absence of that abominable blarney, which sticks in a stranger’s throat 
like the smack of Cape wine. could not help reflecting how man 
hundreds of pounds 1 had circulated in country quarters in England, 
without having been once invited to ham and cold turkey, and resolved, if 
Macarthy did not cheat us in the way of business, to report him to the 
CR ES acme mg 
on, sir, but thought I saw two young ladies attract your no- 
tice in the front shop, just now.” ~— . 

- ou know who are?” 

we if I didn’t, captain, living in the beautiful city, these five-and- 
baer | ther’s a pig butcher in Blarney-lane.”’ 

“Ah! [thought they looked vulgatians, rather.” 

“Then, I can tell you, captain, you were never nore mistaken in your 
life ; no expense spared on their education; French governess, and all 
that ; fortune not a farthing under thirty thousand each.” 

“Eh! did you say thirty thousand? Yes, you’re right, Marcarthy, 
py is Seneting stylish about them, certainly, after all—another glass 

ine 

“With pleasure, captain ; try that cigar. Melinda, I aSsure you, isthe 
reigning toast of town ; such a pipe, sings like a nightingale; and as 
for Erlina, the younger, if ever swan had such a neck, If be bound 
to wil him, feathers and all; put a few of these in your pocket, 
captain. 

ne y thousand—damn me, that’s a good roand—whatare these weeds 
a ” 

“Can't afford to sell them ; keep them for my particular customers 
and friends ; but, as for those girls, captain—I assure you, ’pon honor, 

” os ast cespale punta creatures : o father——”’ . 

¥ , no doubt; pig butcher does not go down—excel- 
lent aa de 

“Duffand Gordon’s, I assure you: as you say, captain, the father is 
not the thing, though I say it.” 

“Pig butcher. Eh? Ah! Bah !” 

“Oh, as for that, we call hima provision merchant, and that goes down 
here very well; the pig line is first, and first in this city. You have 
oe of the Callaghans, but no matter: Regan is a boy, beyond all 

“Regan ! swinish cognomen : trouble you for a light, Macarthy. But 
how, pray, did this provision butcher, or whatever you call him, get up 
in the world? Thirty thousand—twice three, six—as times go, pretty 
comfortable. Eh, how did the fellow amass the tin ?” 


oo 
gad, Ive forgotten how often, but it is certain be has broke twice for 
ef other man’s once, and always gets up stronger than ever.” 

“Like Anteus, rising from his mother earth 7” 

“I do not know the gentleman you speak of, captain—but I dare say 
the trick is common enough on the other side of the water ; sure enough 
Regan falls like a drunken man, without hurting himself ; and somehow 


a gentleman in black, with a white hat, whom I bad ob- | 


failing, sir ; by becoming bankrupt, let me see how many times ; | 


JONATHAN. 


1 or other, when he gets up egain, finds every man readier than ever to 
| take him by the hand.” 

“Have you had any dealings with him, then 1” 

“Once, captain, only once ;” here Mr. Denis Macarthy interjected a 
parenthetical suepiration, adding with grent apparent emotion, ‘‘once too 
often !” 
ee you, I suppose, in the way of his profession—pig butchers 
are but men, you know, Macarthy, preying, like other heroes, on 
swinish multitude; the good old rule holds with him, dare say, 

““'They may pay who cannot help it ; 
They may cleat, who can.’” 

“Why, as to cheating, captain, 1 don’t accuse Regan of that; others 
may, and do, but I cannot say he ever cheated me exactly, because I 
never had any dealings with him, except ence ; and after all, I cannot 
bring the matter home to him ; I suspect, in short, that he eased me of 
three thousand pounds.” 
| “Three thousand—good haul—as he would say bimself, a pretty bit of 
| fat—how did the old fellow contrive to lift you so far off the ground 1” 

“Why, ’tis a long story, sir, and I have no great appetite for telling it; 
but if you would do me the honor to taste my old Madeira any evening 
| you may be disengaged, I shall be happy to give yeu the particulars, and 


/ 


introduce you to my wife, who, poor thing, h she tsa daughter of 
Jerry Regan, is as good a woman, though I say it, as ever broke bread. 
Hope to have the pleasure of seeing you often, captain, under my bumble 
mahogany; but, beg pardon, how will you have your little order addressed, 
‘President of the Mess, Sth depot, or simply ‘Captain'——— what shall I 
sa: 3”, 

“Now, before I go farther, I must inform the, as yet, ignorant reader, 
that I am the only man ef my name in, or as far as | know, out of the 
army list—imagination could not invent a more extraordinary, outlandish, 
or ridiculous cognomen ; how many a worthy governor, wbo was a colo- 
nel in the army, came by it, I never could ascertain ; it is needless for 
me to put myself to the blush by penning it down here, as nobody who 
takes cs trouble to look ever the army list can fail to recognize my ex- 
traordinary patronymic. The most curious part of the business is, that 
the name is written one way, and pronounced another, sothat from seeing 
my name in the army list, you will have just as much notion how your 
tongue should go about it, as if you had been born deaf and dumb. I 
mention this peculiarity of my name to account for a singular train of 
events hereafter to be detailed ; for the present 1 must content myself 
with stating that, on my informing the hospitable Macarthy that he 
was to direct, not to Captain, butto Lieutenant ———, of the 5th depot. 
the man’s face grew sudden! e, then red as fire, then pule again ; 
seizing pen and paper, he laid m before me, but without speaking, or 
seeming, from some internal agitation, able to utter a word. I certainly 
felt rather queer in the room, alone, with this original, who might be a 
lunatic, for all 1 knew to the contrary, and kept a sharp eye upon him, 
lest in his paroxyem he might have taken it into his head to throttle me. 
Recovering himself, at length, however, he found speech so far as to 
desire me to write the name, which I immediately did. The grocer 
took up the paper, made several attempts, futile of course, to pronounce 
my patronymic correctly, then, with an expression of visible chagrin. 
laid it down again. 

“Rather peculiar name, Mr. Macarthy,” said I ; 
happened to fall in with it before ? 

“I thought I hed, sir,” replied the grocer—“but five-and-twenty years 


is along time back : would you do me the favor to pronounce it once 
more sir.” 


I did so. 

“No, sir, that is not the name—and yet I think I dare swear that the 
name was written somewhat as yours is, unless 1 am very much mistaken 
—but the pronunciation certainly does not strike my ear asI wished 
and expected.” 

“Have you any interest, Mr. Macarthy, in recollecting a peculiar 
name, such as this of mine is universally acknowledged to be 1” 

“] have certainly, a very deep interest; would you have the goodness 
to inform me, sir, whether your name is never pronounced otherwise than 
you are yourself in the habit of doing 1” 

“Ob! certainly; for example, my servant invariably pronounces, or 
rather mis-pronounces the name thus ———.”’ 

“By , Lhave it at last” said the grocer, starting up, seizing the 
paper, whereon I had written a name capable of producing, as it appear- 
ed, a paroxysm of insanity, and rushing out of the apartment with the 
speed of light. I took my cap and stick, following as quickly as possi- 
ble, in utter astonishment what share my name could have in the fortunes 
of a Munster tea-dealer, and anxious to see what might be the end of all 
this. Nothing could I see, however, save the hatless figure of Macarthy 
rushing distractedly across the street, with the scrap of paper fluttering 
in his hand. Coming to the conclusion, not unreasonable under the cir- 
cumstances, that the man wasa lunatic, I dismissed him from my recol- 
lection—and afier taking a few turns up and down the parade, with two 
or three of our fellows,who were not overburthened with garrison duties, 
we turned in to play billiards until the hour of mess. 

Often as I had occasion to drop in at Macarthy’s, to order pickles, pte- 
serves, anchovies, wine, and all those little e¢ ceterasa military mess 
| knows how well to get rid of, I never troubled myself about mad Macar- 
| thy, nor did I happen to see him, either in his shop, or about town ; it 
| was, therefore, with no ordinary surprise that I received in about a fort- 
night after the eccentric affair of the back parlour, a polite note, in a neat 
fernale hand, giltedged paper, and everything en regle, as if from the 


“pray, have you ever 
* 
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delicate fingers of Miss Melinda Regan herself. The contents unfolded 
themselves in words and sentences following, that isto say : 

‘Mr. Denis Macarthy presents bis respectful compliments to Lieutenant 
, of the Sth regiment, and requests the particular favour of his 
company to dinner on Monday next, as five o'clock. 

“Mr. D. M. hopes Lieutenant . will not deny him the favor re- 
quested, as Mr. D. M. has every reason to thank his lucky stars for hav- 
ing thrown Lieutenant ———, in his way. 

“P\S.—A hop inthe evening. Any of Lieutenant 
officers will be heartily welcume.” 

What can be the meaning of this, thought I, on perusing the above 
transcribed hospitable provoke? What does the fellow mean by saying 
he has every reason to thank his lucky stars for having thrown me in his 
way ? However, I made up my mind at once to accept the invitation, 
without letting any of our fellows into the secret, and dispatched my 
servant forthwith, with a note expressive of my satisfaction in accepting 
Mr. D. Macarthy’s polite invitation. Now my military readers, those of 
crack corps especially, will think me guilty of a decided breach of mili- 
tary etiquette in having accepted an invitation to dinner at a grocer’s. 
But the truth is, Mr: Macarthy was in additién a respectable merchant 
—and in country quarters, in Ireland especially, it is not considered an 
impertinence in a person of this description sending an invitation to an 
officer, nor, in the dearth of other entertainment, is the acceptance of 
such an invitation held of sufficient enormity to justify putting a man into 
Coventry. If this excuse will not serve, however, i am free to confess, 
asthe parliamentaty people say, that thoughts of the adorable Melinda 
and Erlina Regan dashed now and then athwart my imagination, not un- 
mingled with quick-coming fancies of thirty thousand pounds, if indeed 
I can be said to be enabled to form, even in imagination, a correct idea 
of so magnificent an abstraction. Accordingly, the appointed day saw 
me elegantly attired in mufti (regimentals, of course, were expected, 
but that I could not afford, in justice to the regiment) rattat-tatting at 
Mr. Denis Macarthy’s private entrance on the Grand Parade, as one of 
the principal streets of the “beautiful city’’ has the honor to be denomi- 
nated. The door was opened by a servant in ganteel livery, who, after 
carefully laying aside my hat and cane, as hostages for the shilling he ex- 
pected on my leaving the house, ushered me with much ceremony to a 
handsomely furnished drawing-room, where my friend and host, Mr. 
Denis Macarthy aforesaid, received, me with great warmth of hospitali- 
ty, introducing me to his wife, a remarkably genteel woman, rons toa 
gentleman of the name of Murphy, a pretty good-humoured personage, 
one ofa clan of Murphys who luxuriate in Cork. 

We chatted for some time on the weather, vainly endeavoring to solve 
the important problem in meteorology, why it should rain in the south 
and other parts of Ireland from one end of the year to the other; we 
then changed the topic to politics, with a view to determine the griev- 
ances par excellence of Ireland. Discovering, however, that we were 
each morally certain that the grievance of the other was no grievance at 
all,and being also unchangeably convinced that no remedy for the evils of 
the country wasworth trying save our own,wecame tono very satisfactory 
conclusion upon the difficult question. We then shifted our talk to reli- 
gion. Here we contrived to get upon neutral ground, being, one and all, 
of opinien that a little less zeal and a good deal more charity, onthe part 
of the different secta of religionists, would be of immense service to the 
country at large. Upon further discussion, however, we found out that 
each of us laid claim to every possible excellence for his own particular 
sect, throwing all the blame upon those who had the misfortune to differ 
with him ; so that our unanimity upon religion was not more likely to 
produce good results in practice than our difference upon politics. Din- 
ner was announced in the nick of time, just as the ordinary topics of Hi- 
bernian conversation, that is to say, the weather, politics, and religion 
had been exhausted. After many refusals on my part, the honor of 
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handing the lady of the house to the dining parlour was conferred on the | 


representative of the Murphys, the grocer and myself bringing up the 


rear. The dinner, as usual in Cork, was excellent ; a turbot and lobster | 


sauce, removed by barn door fowls and tongue, with a rib of roast beef, 
together with the usual et ceteras of a second course, formed a very snffi- 
cient commissariat tor our moderate partié quarré. 

With the dessert appeared a bottle of eld Madeira, a wine which, from 
long service in the east, I am particularly addicted to. Nor can I imagine 
the affectation that makes claret now-a-days so much more a fashionable 
wine ; however that may be, the grocer at Cork spared us thin potations, 
and we were not behind hand in showing that we fully appreciated the 
excellence of his London particular 

I wish some philosophic bon vivant would explain how it comes to 
pass that the flow of soul and of the decanter always run together. Al- 
though grave and melancholy at times, the tinkling of glasses upon the 


mirror-like mahogany, and the soft gurgling of the generous wine in its 


transit from the bottle to the decanter, never fail to put me ina bland 
and complacent humor, ever ready to applaud a good thing, or even to at- 
tempt, towards the second or third bottle, an indifferent good thing 
myseit 

There’s Gambleton of ours, a fellow from whom you can extract no- 
thing before dinner, save a nod or a grunt, yet, no sooner is the dessert 


upon the table, and the wine once round, than he opens upon you a bat- | 


tery of fun and good hamour that shatters your side with laughter. They 


say wine draws out the natural qualities of men; if so, Gumbleton, todo | 
natural justice, should be always as drank as a lord, asin his state of | 


sober sadness there is not a sulkier fe!lew in ours or any other regiment 
But to return to my narrative. 


| When the lady, soon after the removal of the cloth, retired, and we 
| had done justice to our loyal feeling, in a bumper to the king, another to 
| the army and navy, proposed in a highly complimentary manner by our 
entertainer, and a third to the prosperity of Ireland, given by Mr. Mur- 
| phy, our hearts were abundently open, and we began to get jolly and fa- 
miliar. 

“Captain ,” observed our host, “I have to apologise to you for 
@ most unusual breach of the common rule of hospitality at our last 
meeting.” 

*‘Don’t mention it : [ presume your business required your immediate 
attendance, and business, I know, must be, of all things, attended to,” 

“Why, true: the fact is, a pressing engagement was the cause of my 
leaving you so abruptly ; but I assure you your coming into my on 
the day you did was to me one of the iuckiest accidents of my life. 

“Indeed !”” 

“Yes ; and thereby hangs a tile.” 

“If I might not be considered impertinently inquisitive ——” 

“By no means, captain: you have a very good right to hear the parti- 
culars, and you should this moment, if I were not afraid of fatiguing my 
friend here, who has already had more than enough of trouble in the 
business.” ‘ 

“Never mind me,” interposed the good-humored Murphy, “I have got 
to look in on my clerk at the counting- house, and will return to make one 
ata quiet rubber ; so good bye, gentlemen, for the present.” 

“To tell you the truth, captain ” 

“Lieutenant, if you please 

“I beg your pardon ; but faith, all military men are captains, who 
come to our net, so if you don't wish to put me out, you must takeit as 
it come.” 

“Or, as it will come, let us bape yee pant te 

“And the sooner the better. We'll drink, if you , to your 
promotion. Well, sir, now that you have lit your cigar and settled 











your- 
self, I will let you know that the very moment you entered my the 
two young ladies, the Regans, you recollect, my > 
and that brought to my recollection that on the very. same 


day, five-and-twent ra before, I led to the hymeneal altar 
the saying is, the el ieee of Melinda and Erlina Regan, The father 
at thattime in less splendid circumstances than he is now 
to enjoy, was still considered the warmest man in Blarney lane 
is enterprizing rivals in the provision business did not fail to attribute 
to him the devil’s luck and his own in all his business transactions; cer- 
tain it was that, as [told you once before, even his failure was iucky. 
old gentleman, I should premise, was, and continues to be, a 
knife, or I should rather say razor, sharp back and front, so that without 
cutting your fingers you can touch him no where. Stingy and penurious 
inall that related to his own personal expenditure, sticking to business 
like a leech, thinking only of money, talking only of money, and giving 
everybody to understand that he had money, it is not wonderful that he 
had credit at his finger’s ends, and got along swimmingly. 

“Regan, although no more a philosopher than I am, was fully con- 
vinced that the bulk of mankind is wonderfully taken with ee 
ances of wealth, Acting on this principle, the old gentleman give 
a cheque on his banker for his banker’s bill ; his butcher must draw up- 
on him for his little account at two months after date, and he would dis 
count the acceptance himself at banker’s prices. He seorned to bé sup- 
posed capable of perusing anything in the newspapers, save the pries of 
stocks and the fluctuations of the money market, with all the mysteries 

whereof he affected to be quite familiar. He knew all the ‘warm’ men 
| in Blarney-lage and other parts of our southern metropolitan city, and 
| had shrewd notions of such as were “shaky.” He neverdireetly owned 
to the possession of ready money bimself, but could always direct @ eus- 
| tomer to those whohad it. Inthis way my excellent father in-law incur- 
| red a general suspicion of sharing the profits without incurring the odiom 
of usury. 
“Nomen on earth was more punctual in his payments in his early day 
| than Regan ; he never was known to ‘fly a kite,’ and his ‘paper’ was as 
| good as the Bank of England. He had at his tongue’s end full particu- 
' Jars of all the gentry round Cork whose estates were embarrassed, and 
what was a much easier charge upon his memory, particulars also of 
such as were not. The very aspectof my worthy father-in:law’s estab- 
lishment indicated a moneyed man ; no show, no flam, ne gilding 
his gingerbread ; all was solid and substantial as his credit, from the huge 
iron crane wherewith bis tierces of beef and pork were transferred from 
his store to the waggons, down to the massive iron knocker on the hall 
door of his dwelling-house hard by. Such was the ostensible position of 
_ Regan five-and-twenty years ago, when I became acquainted with his 
| only daughter Kathleen (for Melinda end Erlina were not thought 
of at that time) in the following manner :— Regan, who was strongly sus- 
pected of posting his books on Sundays, was in the habit of sending Miss 
| Kathleen to early mass by herself, for he had at this time lost his first 
wife, and had not as yet matried bis second, It so happened that I al- 
ways went to early mass myself, because I was then glad to take the best 
opportunity of getting a seat, which it is difficult to do at last mass, for 
you see, captain, there’sa fashion in masses as in other things, 

“Atthis time common report bad it laid down as a settled thing thac 
Miss Kathleen Regan’s fortune was ten theusand pounds ; ten thousand 
to a halfpenny, so accurately had a discerning public feretted out the 
amount, that you would have thought her father had no more to do than 
‘ust pay the money. I don’t know how it is, captain, that ladies’ for- 
| tunes are always given out in round numbers.” 
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“Ors rotundo,” 1 suppose, “sounds full and mellow in the mouth, 


like your Madeira.” an 

“{ dare say, captain, you military men ought to know.. However that 
may be, neither you nor I ever heard of a lady who had a fortune of 
three thousand five hundred and sixty-six pounds, sixteen and seven 

three farthings, or any other broken sum; it must be either five 
thousand, ten thousand, or twenty thousand pounds, nett cash. 

“Ag 1 was saying my prayers, 1 could -not help thinking, God forgive 
me, whether there was so much money in the world. Ten thousand 
pounds represented in the person of one modest, pretty little girl, (she was 

ounger then, captain, than she is row by a quarter of a century,) saying 
oe. with as much devotion as if she had not a cross to bless her- 
self. Eycing her from time to time over the edge of my prayer-book, 
I thought she musi be made ot money, and by the time the priest had 
got to the “ De Profundis,” I assure you solemnly 1 was over head 
and ears in love with her. However, what was that toher? I was an 
humble youth then on a salary of twenty pounds a year as shopman to 
Timothy Driscoll, the wholesale grocer and tobacconist in Cook-street, 
and ale more chance of an introduction to Kathleen Regan than I had 
of being asked to dinner by the Lord Lieutenant; for you must know, 
captain, that the old pig butcher had given it out that his daughter was 
to marry a real gentleman from Kerry—one of that class that would 
swallow a good estate in whiskey punch, and marry the devil’s daughter 
to bring it up again. While the sermon was preaching J was turning 
over in my mind what a pity it was so fine a girl—the money, of course, 
was nething—should become the prey of a drunken Kerry dragoon. If 
I had the ten thousand—I mean the girl—thought I, what’s to prevent 
me from setting up a thriving wholesale grocery, adding in time the 
tobacco and spirit line ; becoming common councilman, alderman of the 
ward, and in due rotation, mayor of the city; let me see then whether 
Jerry Regan would venture to turn up his ill-loeking nose at my worship. 
While I was thus amusing my innocent mind building castles in the air, 
the sermon had , and the entire congregation plumped downon their 
marrow bones to receive the benedicite before I knew where I was ; nor 
would I have awakened from my ambitious ‘reverie’ even then, had not a 
brattle of thunder over head, followed on the instant by a terrible storm 
of rain, restored me to my recollection, and made me bless mylucky stars 
that my Sunday clothes were safe, as I had taken the precaution, though 
the morning was treacherously fine, to bring with me my cotton umbrel- 
la. As I went down the gallery stairs to go out, what should I see at 
the chapel door, but a pretty tiny foot popping out from under a petticoat, 
and ing in again, and whose foot should this be, do you think, but 
SS Regan’s. There she stood, awaiting the cessation of the 
th , looking as if she would move the very heavens themselves 
to pity. What could I do, captain, unless I had been a horse? Step- 
ping up to the sweet creature, I offered her my cotton umbrella, and add- 
ed, that as I feared it would he tooheavy for her to carry, I must request 
the favor of being allowed to hold it over her precious head ; and this 
being granted, with a smile that would have melted ahogshead of sugar, 
off we went in the direction of that select locality, Blarney-lanc. 

“Quite a change in the weather, Miss Regan,’ said I, in as tender a 
tone as one could throw into such a trite remark. 

“ Quite,’ said the lady dryly in reply. 

- ‘And so unexpected too, Miss Regan, at this time of the year.’ 

‘Certainly, very unexpecced,’ echoed the fair one with a frigidity 
that almost quenched my ardour. However I had not risked my neck 
hanging over the battlements of Blarney Castle to kiss the memorable 
stone for nothing, so I returned to the charge with renewed vigour. 

* ‘Quite as unexpected, Miss Regan,’ continued I, ‘as my having the 
» amephade yas my cotton—miy umbrella, I should say, over your 


“ ‘Tam sure I am greatly obliged to you, sir; I fear I am taking you 
out of your way, and giving you a great deal of trouble.’ 

“Trouble, Miss Kathleen. If you'll believe me, Miss Regan, pon 
my sacred affidavit 1 would lay down my life for you, much less hold up 
an umbrella, Miss ——.’ 

“ ‘Oh ! sir —,” 

“ ‘Believe me I would ; and what is more, on my oath of honor, I 
might as well be blind or deaf for all I see or hearin chapel when your 
sweet face is in it, Miss Kathleen ; but indeed that is no ways wonderful, 
for such a face for beauty I never did see.’ 


“ ‘Fie for shame, sir; you ought to go to chapel to say your prayers, 
and not sin your soul by thinking of anything tomy epithe 


“ ‘No more I do, Miss Regan ; on my oath I am alwa ing th 

’ ; ys praying that 
I was good enough, and handsome enough, and rich enough, toask you to 
think of me now and then, when you have nothing else to do.” 

“ ‘Think of you, 


sir—think of a young man—I should not think of 
such things at my time of life, I am sure. I think the rain is lighter 
now, sir. 

“ ‘By no manner of means, Miss Kathleen; 
dairy maids ; but it will rain twice harder be 
you, if you'll believe me.’ 

“ Your love for me !—don’t talk nonsense.’ 


“* ‘Nonsénse ! I wish it was, Miss Kathleen, I would be able to eat my 
allowance, and sleep like a top, and not be sighing all day like a smith’s 
bellows. You never were in love, Miss Kathleen Regan.’ 

“4T am too young, sir.’ 

“Never too youngto learn, miss; you may be taken by surprise if you 


’ . A > 
haven ta little experience in love matters, and maybe married before 
you know where you are, to @ man you don’t like.’ 


it rains cats, dogs, and 
fore it quenches my love for 


JONATHAN 


“ «Married to a man I don't like !—Never !’ 

“Miss Kathleen bad hardly got out the last words, which she uttered 
with more emphasis and decision than I expected from her mildness of 
manner, when, taising my umbrella, so as to get a peep at the length of 
the street, who should meet my astonished optics but old Regan, in his 
broad-brim and Jeathern gaiters, hurrying along, bending under the weight 
of cloaks and umbrellas, in full speed towards the chapel, no doubt to 
bring his treasure, home with a dry skin. There wasn’t a moment to be 
lost ; so, telling my fair charge that there was a puddle knee-deep right 
in our way, I gave a short tarn down Bachelor’s-quay, round Mallow 
lane, cutting out the old buck completely, and making the best of my 
happy opportunity—the only one, as I well knew, I was likely to have 
for some time to come, which made me the more desperate in making 
the moat of it. But why should] trouble you, captain, with the way we 
humble people make love. 1 knew very weilthat if I missed my chance 
that blessed Sunday morning, 1 might wait till the fifth Sunday in the 
month for another: and as my rule of life always was to — my 
business on the grand hop, you will not suppose that I quitted Miss Re- 
gan without a equeeze of the hand, a snatch of a kiss, and a promise to 
send her a love letter. I don’t deny that I was devilish impudent—nay, 
I am sure, now that I look back upon it, that I fnust have been positively 
rude; however, my humble opinion has been throughout life, in love 
matters and in money matters, that every man gets his opportunity ; that 
the successful man is he who makes a good use of it; and the unlucky 
devil is he that lets it slip. Fortune favors the bold, they say, and so it 
was in my instance ; for at the very time I chanced to fall in with Miss 
Kathleen, her father, as I afterwards discovered, was pressing her, 
through thick and thin, to marry that same Kerry dragoon that I spoke 
of, whose sole recommendation was that he was nominal owner of some 
half hundred acres of mountain, that he could drink half a score tumblers 
of whiskey punch at a sitting, drive tandem when he could get it, and 
had the henor and glory of, once upon a time, killing a man in a duel, 
Now, itso happened that not one of these accomplishments of Mr. Mac 
Gillicuddy, recommended itself to the tender beart of Miss Kathleen 
Regan ; she disliked the habits of MacGillicud¢y, she disliked the name 
of MacGillicuddy, and she disliked the man MacGillicuddy. In short, 
Kathleen was found by me in that happy condition when, to avoid falling 
into the clutches of a man she really hated, she was ready to think favor- 
ably of a man that in the indifference of her heart she would not have al- 
lowed herself to think of for a moment ; so that, vanity apart, her favor- 
able preposseesions towards me arose from fact, not that she loved 
me much, but that she hated MacGillicuddy more. This is only one in- 
stance of the many I have observed through life, where fortune throws 
chances when they least expect it in the way of those who chance for 
themselves. Well, sir, Sunday after Sunday, I threw myself in the 
dear girl's way, and although speaking openly was out of the question, it 
seldom happened that I did not get an opportunity of informing her of 
the progress of my passion in a bit of writing, stuffed in her muff side- 
ways in the squeeze as we came down the gallery stairs. In short, when 
old Regan—he was not so old then, you may suppose, as he isnow—found 
out from the indisposition of bis daughter to throw hereelf away upon the 
gentleman of his choice, and from the hints of certain good-natured 
friends, who are always to be found active in such cases, that there was 
something in the wind between Miss Kathleen and your humble servant, 
his rage and indignation knew no bounds, and the parental vagaries 
customary in such cases, of threatening to throw her out of the window, 
of giving her his curse—which would have been, I take it, no more evil 
to anybody than his blessing—aud of cutting her off with a shilling, 
were all in due course inflicted upon poor Kathleen, with the inevitable 
natural result of confirming her in the attachment she had by this time 
formed for myself. To save the poor girl further annoyance, and also to 
prevent old Regan making a fool of himself by any exposure, J thought 
the wisest way was to put matters into that condition when it becomes 
prudential to put the best face upon them, and so took my sweetheart in 
the cool of the evening over the old fellow’s garden-wall, and off te 
Sunday’s-well, where we got a temporary splice from a well-known cou- 
ple-beggar, (as the venerable man is irreverently called,) who keeps an 
unlicensed temple of Hymen in that holiday neighbo OF this little 
escapade J took care to inform Regan in a very penitential, poor-mouth 
epistle, which produced no answer for a considerable time, until the ur- 
gency of our circumstances became so great that we were in danger of 
having no place whereon to lay our heads, when shame coerced my fa- 
ther-in-law into doing that which could never have been expected from 
his humanity, namely, expressing his determination to make some pro- 
vision for his daughter and her husband. Accordingly, with a very ill 
grace, and after a deal of family negociation, a sort of hollow truce was 
patched up between the old fellow and me. A day was appointed for 
an interview, and my wife and I, with the seven penitential psalms legi- 
bly imprinted on our counterances, entered the counting-house of the 
venerable gentleman—she in expectation of his blessing, and I of touch- 
ing the ten thousand shiners which a generous public bad long determined 
to be the handsome portion of the handsome Miss Regan. The counting 
house was a dirty dog-hole, filled with a piggish smeli and darkness visi- 
ble : here, for Regan could not condescend to admit two such reprobates 
into his dwelling house, we found the pig butcher in his den; and, al- 
though no coward, I will honestly confess to you, captain, I bad rather 
at that moment have been anywhere else. After rolling his giaring eye- 
balls, balf out of their sockets, and gneshing his teeth with rage, he 
opened a battery of Billingsgate upon us, and especially upon me, that 

| might have served a regiment of fishwomen for a twelvemonth. 
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“He swore ten thousand sacred oaths that he would never give us a 
farthing ; then, that he wou'd pay our passage to Botany Bay, with his 
hearty curse to help us along; that he would rather have seen his daughter 


dead at his feet; that as she had made her bed so she might lie; that 


he had reared her, he thought, to be meat for my master, but that she 
had made dog’s meat of herself: but there is no occasion to repeat all 
the old savage swore or said. The most important part of the interview 
was, when he had done raging and crying alternately over the hard fate 
of hia daughter in escaping a gentleman rascal end warrying an honest 
plebeian, turning to @ huge iron safe built in the wall, and which my 
youthful imagination pictured as containing all the treasures of Ophir and 
Peru to boot, he inserted into the proper orifice an immense key, and 
swinging the ponderous doors of the iron treasury with much difficulty 
apart, unlocked an inner door, also of iron, but less massive than the 
last. Then, opening a little drawer built, as it appeared, in the very en- 
trails of the wall, drew forth a sheaf of paper, which I could easily dis- 
cern, not by sight but by the peculiar rustling, to be promises to pay of 
the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland. Taking from the 
roll three notes, the old fellow handed them to me, accompanied with a 
tissue of abusive language, such as was beyond the patience of Job him- 
self to have submitted to in silence. My poor wife, weeping bitterly all 
the time, put me almost beside myself, and [ seriously meditated forcing 
the bank notesfdown his throat—rather an eccentric method, I must ad- 
mit, of putting paper money into circulation. 

“ “T’ll tell you what, old spare rib,’ said [, flirting the notes carelessly 
between my finger and thumb, ‘I think it would do you no manner of 
harm to keep a civil tongue in your head. Recoliect you were a poor 
boy once yourself, and remember that I belong to the Macarthys of the 
west, who mounted their horses while the MacGillicuddy’s held the +tir- 
rup.” You may laugh, captain, at the family pride of a grocer’s shop- 
man, and I hope I know too much of the world to be guilty of stich ri- 
diculous folly at this time of day; but I can assure you, two cinder sift- 
ers in this part of the country cannot get to fisty cuffs unless their family 
pedigrees have been previously sputtered in the faces of each other. I 
can’t tell, Lam sure, why this should be so, nnless that people must have 
something to brag on, and that where there is no money they must take 
up with blood, and I hear ’tis the same way in all poor countries. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there ; my wife, who had some sense, not- 
withstanding her grief at the unkind reception given us by her father, 
interposed and prevented further hostilities. But I was determined not 
to quit the field without an exhibition of my foolish pride. Laying down 
the notes, which I had glanced at sufficiently only to ascertain that they 
appeared to be bank post bills for a thousand each, (not bank notes, 
you will recollect,) I told my father-in-law that I despised him and his 
money, that [ was as good a man as himself, and would one day prove 
it to the world, with much more nonesense of the same description. The 
old fellow appeared ready enough to take me at my word, and was about 
to clutch the money, when my discreet spouse, to whose good sense and 
discretion in worldly matters, as well as to her affection and duty towards 
me, I am indebted for everything I have, stepped forward, quietly falded 
up the notes, and put them in her reticule. When the old gentleman 
observed this, he stormed and raged more furiously than ever—called yp 
beggars who had come for no other purpose than to rob him, and so on. 
Getting tired of the transaction, my wife, who bad repeatedly asked him 
for his blessing, which he brutally refused, took my arm, end we left the 
place, not by any means satished with our reception, but consoling our- 
selves with the reflection that three thousand pounds would take the sharp 
edge off our misfortunes; and enable me to start, with reasonable pros- 
pects of success, in some respectable line of business. We returned, 
therefore, to our temporary home, where, while my wife made arrange- 
ments for entertaining a few humble friends who were expected that 
evening, I went out to complete a negociation I had formed with a res- 
pectable man in my line of business for a partnership on advantageous 
terms, which I had brought, in anticipation of the prospects I had from 
my tather-in-law, almost to a conclusion. As I was anxious to settle and 
get to work at once, I signed an agreement with my future partner on the 
instant, binding myself to put two thousand pounds into the concern, in 
return for whica and my personal exertions, | was to have one-third of 
the nett profits, to be increased to one-half on the payment, within ten 
years, of another like sum. Delighted at having thus secured a prospect 
of respectably maintaining my family, and of justifying the good opinion 
I had obtained from those that knew me, I returned home with that 
light-hearted satisfaction a man feels when he knows he means to do 
well, and sees a prospect of doing well. In the couree of the evening 
our friends, or rather, I should say, my friends—for none cf the Regan 
connexion would condescend to have anything to do with us—dropped in 
to tea.» We were very merry and comfortable, when a knock at the hall 
doSr announced some unexpected guest, whom I went out to receive and 
welcome. Judge my surprise when, on opening the door, I encountered 
full butt the lean, half-starved, skinny visage of a maiden sister of my 
father-in-law, who, since the death of Kathleen's mother, had kept 


house, and was csrren'ly believed to be as great an old knife and miser | 


as himself God knows I would rather have seen anybody else, but my 
heart was open, and receiving the old woman as a sort of flag of truce, 
opening a prospect of reconciliation with the uld boy, I called my wife, 
who led her to our apartment, made her Jay aside her bonnet and cloak, 
and join our friends in the drawing-room, which she accordingly did, 
much to the gratification of Kathleen, who felt bitterly the way her rela- 
tives had treated her, fur no other reason than because she practically as- 


pected though it was, of her aunt, was an indication to my friends, that 
her friends had not altogether disowned her, and as such she gladly re 
ceived it. We passed the evening very pleasantly—my wife and myself 
losisg a rubber or two to old Miss Regan, who, all we could do, would 
take her departure before supper, promising her best interest with my 
wife’s father for a complete and perfect reconciliation. At long and at last, 


our friends retired, while we sat chatting, as new married couples will, * 


upon various matters trifling in themselves, but to us of great importance. 
When we had determined to retire for the night, Kathleen bethought her 
of her reticule and the money it contained, and went to bring it to me 
for the purpose of depositing it in some place of greater security: re- 
turning with a pallid face, flushed eye, and quivering lip, I asked what 
could be the matter ; she replied by turning the reticule inside out before 
my eyes. There it was, but the pecious lining, THE MONEY, was 
GONE. 

‘We searched, as you may suppose, up and down, high and low—the * 
money was nowhere to be found. There was no reason for sa 
tha: it had been lost on the way from my father-in-law’s to our own , 
nor had any one gained entrance into the bed-room before or after our 
friends, who had that evening favored us with their company. 

“One only means of accounting for its di remained, name- 
ly, that some of our guests had eased us of all our little store ; neither 
dare hint the suspicion te the other. Kathleen in her heart 
that some of my relations, who. were not over-incumbered with worldly 
wealth, had taken the liberty of making their fortune by a short cut, and 
I returned the compliment by letting the whole weight of m 
fall, I know not how truly, upon the old withered hag, Mise Hecur 
However, you may judge our surprise and despair ; but you may not do 
any such thing; nobody that has not gained a wife and lost her fortune 
in an hour can form the slightest notion of our pitiable condition. Bound 
no later than that very day in an engagement which I could not fulfil, 
having relinquished the situation upon which [ depended for —— 
bread, and utterly bereft of means wherewith to encounter the . 
future, it is impossible for you or any man to imagine the despair 
which filled our hearts—despair in my case the more poignant, because 
mingled with unavailing rage. 1 stormed, I swore, I was on the point 
rushing, in a parexysm of fury, to the house of old Regan, and 
him, on bare suspicion, to pieces ; in an instant after I 
with my wife that very night from the town, sooner than 
disgrace and misery that awaited me at every turn. In short, w 
poor wile wept, and consoled, or endeavored to console me, I formed 
thousand reckless schemes, and abandoned them as soon as formed ; for 
it is the peculiar attribute of great misfortunes to deprive the sufferer of 
the means of escaping their consequences, asa stunning blow 
the wayfarer of consciousness, renderipg him an easy pray to those who 
lay in wait to take his money or his life. However, after a night of 
agony, the morning came, and if with it came no cool reflection, at least 
‘my better nature triumphed so far over my passion as to induce me to 
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, -Oifface itl fortune, and make the best of a bad bargain. But here new 


and unforeseen tro@bles awaited me. When | stared my unfortunate case 
tg, ie party with whom I had the day before entered into a written 
agréement of co-partnership, his only reply was the intimation of his in- 
tention to take immediate proceedings to compel me to the fulfilment of 
my agreement. My wife went to her father with a recital of her misfor- 
tune, was laughed at and almost ineulted. The story soon got wind, and 
while the magnanimity of old Regan giving his undutiful hter, who 
had refused to marry a MacGillicuddy, the liberal fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds, was everywhere applauded, the fact of the money having 
been st len was altogether disbelieved ; the general impression being that 
I had trumped up this plausible tale for the Ba me of extorting more 
money from the benevolent old gentleman. When this prejudice became 
general, as it speedily did, I found that my former employer refused to 
receive me again into his establishment, as! met withequal 

in every other quarter, the prospect of starvation stared me in the face, 
and probably that would have been my lot, if I had not Juckily been ar- 
rested for debt, and thrown into the city jail, where I bad the good for- 
tune to meet in that excellent man, cod niuben of an excellent family, 
who dined with us to-day, and who was a member of the jail committee, 
symputhizing and active friend. To him I related my sielancholy case, 
and he implicitly believed it. He gave me his best advice as to my fu- 
ture conduct, and what was of no less importance, released me 
prison, and gave me ag employment. All attempts to recover 
the money proved fruitless. Even if we could have thrown strong eus- 
picion upon any of the party at my house on the evening of the theft, we 
could have done nothing, my wife and I being equally ignorant of the 
numbers of the bank post bills, and of the name of the person to whose 
order they were made payable. Still I had that strong conviction im- 
pressed upon my mind that the robbery was contrived by my worthy father- 
in-law, and executed by his sister. My ownrelatives, who were the only 
other persons present on that memorable night, I knew shough they were 
poor, to be honest. But what was the use of conviction in my mind, if I 
could not procure conviction in a court of justice ; and even that, had I 
the proof requisite to obtain it, would be such a disgrace to my wife that 
it is more than probable I should not have had the courage to bring the 
matter to trial. Thus I was fain to pocket the Injury, and since the 
world in general refused to believe that 1 had suetained the loss, regretted 
that I had ever mentioned it. The whole scope and end of my existence 
since then has been to repair it, with what success you mey partly judge 
frorn the appearance of my place of business. In fact after the first burst 


serted a preference for the man of her choiee. The presence, unex- | of passion for my loss was past, my energies were nerved to an exer 
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tion that without it [ probably should never have attempted. I was de- 
termined to justify to an unbelieving world not only my character but my 
talent, and instead of sinking under my misfortune, I determined to suc- | 
ceed in spite of it. You may suppose my wife and I lived very humbly | 
for some years, but our poverty never was embittered by any vain alter- 
cations or contentions ; she always behaved to me in the most dutiful and 
affectionate manner, and I discovered at once that though I had lost my 
wife’s fortune, I had gained a fortune in my wife. A few years saw my 
character so far re-established that I had sufficient credit to establish my- | 
self in business ina small way. What with industry and good fortune I | 
had a very fair connexion, and finally, joining with my friend Murphy in 
some speculation, I made a little money, which enabled me to remove 
to this more commodious situation. I need not say that my worthy fa- 
ther-in-law and I had no further intercourse ; he married a second time 
soon after my affair, and the young ladies you saw on the parade are his 
daughters by this second marriage. He has grown in wealth abundantly | 
since then, but bears a rather suspected character. If indeed he plays off | 
such tricks on others, as I suspect he did on me, it is not to be wondered | 

| 

| 


atthat he is better known than trusted. You may suppose that although 

I was now above want, and had every prospect of decently maintaining | 
and binging up my family, the mysterious disappearance of the three 
thousand nds ever and anon recurred to my memory. Oftenand of- 
ten did I dream that I had discovered the numbers, and the name of the 
person to whom the bills were payable. I thought of every odd name 
and odd number, but I nevercould make any approach towards satisfying 
myself upon the subject. I dare say, captain, you are fond of music, 
you may sometime or other have heard a tune without recollecting when 
or where, which you ace anxious to recall, but in vain. In this way ex- 
actly was I often attempting to recover the particulars of the Bank bills 
which I had certainly looked upon, as I thought with sufficient attention, 
so far as eyes were concerned, but which failed of impression upon my 
memory, because of the agitation in which my mind was kept during our 


short interview, by the slang whanging of my worthy father-in-law. 


When I was musing in this way one afternoon, the thought suddenly 
struck me that the books of the bank of Ireland might afford me some in- 
formation, if I could gain access to them. The number of thousand 
pound bank notes and bills issued I knew must be comparatively small, 
and as these must necessarily, in the ordinary course of circulation, re- 
appearat the Bank in a greater or less time, I concluded that by as- 
certaining the career of the particular notes in question, one might track 
the thief. But here again L knew I would be met in the first instance 
with a demand of the particulars of my mising notes ; these I was ut- 
terly unprepared to furnish, and here again I was at fault. 

“ However, my trusty friend and benefactor going to Dublin on busi- 
neve, I took that opportunity of accompanying a man so justly respected, 
in the hope that the Bank might afford me some advice to guide my in- 
vestigations for the future, if they could afford no satisfactory answer to 
my inquiries for the present. Arrived in Dublin, I was introduced to the 
Directors by my worthy friend, who answered for my respectability, sta- 
ting my case with a benevolent earnestness that won upon the hearts of | 
those who heard him, so far that orders were immediately issued to the 
Secretary to give every facility to my inquiry. On examination of the 
bank books for 4 series of years, an operation which I need not tell you | 
occasioned a good deal of trouble and fatigue, we discovered that all the 


ee 


peatedly passed through the hands of the company, save and except | 
three ; these were post bills, but to whose order payable | was not allow- 
ed to be informed. 

“ The decision of the directors upon the case was, that if these bills | 
did not re-appear in circulstion, and that Icould ascertain the name of 
the person to whom they were made payable, without which the Diree- 
tors did not feet justified in going further, they would again take my case 
into their favorable consideration; and with this answer I returned to 
my business. The truth of the matter, when I found that those bills | 
were not in circulation like all others, flashed upon me at once. T[ con- 
cluded, how far right or wrong you may be able to judge, that eld Regan, 
in the agitation of the moment, and the darkness of his counting-house, 
had given me post bills instead of bank-notes, and on finding them once 
more in his possession, through the light-fingered dexterity of his sister, 
knew thet to put them in circulation would isevitably, sooner or later, | 
bring home to his own door the robbery and its consequences. Although 
T was no richer than before, it was a great satisfaction to me to know that 
the old rogue had not been able to reap the reward of his infamy, but 
was obliged to destroy the bills, as doubtless he had done, to avoid de- 
tection and punishment. 

‘© To your fortunate arrival I am indebted for being three thousand 
pounds richer this day than I was this day three weeks. Your extraor- 
dinary name, for you will forgive me if I say it is an extra ordinary name 
struck me on the instant with a force that left me no doubt of my being 
in the right, as that of the payee of the unlucky bills; on the instant, as 


. bank-notes and post bills of the amount of one thousand pounds had re- | 


you may have observed, I left you, and in an hour afterwards was on my | 
) 


way to Dublin, where the Directors, satisfied by the last proof in my pow- 
ér of the correctness of my statement, handsomely paid me three thou- 


sand pounds in cash, subject only to the contingency of the bills ever | 


being presented to them for payment, of which I need hardly say, I have 
not the-Jeast apprehension. —* 

“You will agree, captain, that I was not saying too much when I de- 
clared that my fortunate meeting with you was one of the luckiest days 
of my life; and I hope the case of Madeira, and the few boxes of cigars, 


which I have to apologise for sending without orders to your quarters, 


ONATHAN. 


will not taste worse when you reflect that you have, although uncon- 








| sciously, been the means of enabling me to recover my long-lost and long 


unhoped-for THREE THOUSAND POUND NOTES. 
“ And now, if you will take another glass of wine, captain, we will join 


| the ladies.” 


We did so—a pleasant party, which was not my last under that hos- 
pitable roof, enabled me to know that my friend the grocer had net said 
a word of his wife that was not the fact, as well as to be able to recom- 
mend M'Carthy, now an eminent merchant, to all my military friends in 
Cork, as a devilish honest fellow. By the way, I have but one boitle of 
bis famous Madeira left, and as I think I never before wrote so much at 
a stretch, with your permission, good natured reader, we will finish it. 

me 
From the New Mirror. 


THE SPIRIT-LOVE OF “IONE S—.” 
(SINCE DISCOVERED TO BE MISS JONES.) 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Not long ago, but before poetry and pin-money were discovered to be 


| cause and effect, Miss Phebe Jane Jones, was one of the most charming 
| contributors to a certain periodical now gone over ‘‘ Lethe’s wharf.” 


Her signature was “ Ione S$ a neat anagram, out of which few 
would have picked the monosyllable engraved upon ber father’s brass 
knocker. She wrote mostly in verse, but her prose, of which you will pre- 
sently see a specimen or two, was her better vein—as being more easily 
embroidered, and not cramped with the inexorable fetters of rhyme. 
Miss Jones abandoned authorship before thie New Mirror was establish- 
ed, or she would, doubtless, have been one of its paid contibutors—as 
much (‘ we’’ flatter ourselves) as could well be said of her abilities. 
The beauty of hectics and hollow chests has been written out of fashion, 
so I may venture upon the simple imagery of truth and nature. Miss 
Jones was as a prize heifer. She was a compact, plump, wholesome, 
clean-limbed, beautifully-marked animal, with eyes like ink-stands run- 
ning over; anda mouth thatlooked, whenshe smiled, as if it had never been 





| opened before, the teeth seemed so fresh and unhandled. Her voice 


had a tone clear as the ring of a silver dollar; and her lungs must have 
been as sound as a pippin. for when she laughed (which she never did 
unless she was surprised by it, for she loved melancholy,) it was like the 
guigling of a brook over the pebbles. The bran-new ple made by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, when it cleared out after the flood, were probably 
in Miss Jones’s style. 

But do you suppose that “Tune S ” cared anything for her looks! 
What—value the poor perishing tenement in which nature had chosen to 
lodge her intellectual and spiritual part! What—care for her covering 
of clay! What—waste thought on the chain that kept her from the Ple- 
iades, of which, perhaps, she was the lost sister! (who knows?) And, 
more than all—oh gracious !—to be loved for this trumpery drapery of 
her immortal essence! 

Yes—infra dig. as it may seem to record such an unworthy trifle 
—the celestial Phebe had the superfluity of an every-day lover. Gideon 
Flimmins was willing to take her on her outer inventory alone. He 
loved her cheeks—he did not hesitate to admit! He loved her lips—he 
eould not help specifying! He had been known to name her shoul- 
ders! And, intaking out a thorn for her with a pair of tweezersone day, 
he had literally exclaimed with rapwre that she had a heavenly little 
pink thumb! But of “Tone S——” he had never spoken a word. No, 





| though she read him faithfully every effusion that appeared—asked his 


opinion of every separate stanza—taiked of “ Ione S——” as the person 


| on earth she most wished to see, (for she kept her literary incog.)— 


Gideon had never alluded to her a second time, and perseveringly, hate- 
fully, atrociously, and with mundane motive only, he made industrious 
love to the outside and visible Phebe! Well! weil! 

Contiguity ie something, in love; and the Flimminses were neighbors 


' 
of the Joneses. Gideon had another advantage; for Ophelia Fiimmins, 
| 


his eldest sister, was Miss Jones’s eternally attached friend. To explain 
this, I must treuble the reader to take notice that there were two streaks 
in the Flimmins family. Fat Mrs. Flimmins the mother, (who had 
been dead a year,) was a thorough ‘‘ man of business,” and it was to her 
downright and upright management of her hdsband’s wholesale and retail 
hat-lining establishment that the family owed its prosperity; for Hero- 


| dotus Flimmins, whose name was on the sign, was a flimsyish kind of 
| sighing, dying man, end nobody, could ever find out what on earth he 


wanted. Gideon and the two fleshy Miss Flimminses took after their 
mother; but Ophelia, whose semi-translucent frame was the envy of 


| her faithful Phebe, was with very trifling exceptions, the perfect model 


of her sire. She devotedly loved the moon. She had her preference 
in the stars of heaven. She abominated the garish sun. And she and 
Phebe met by night—on the sidewalk around their mutual nearest cor- 
ner—deeply veiled to conceal their emotion from the intruding gaze 
of such stars as they were not acquainted with—and there they com- 
muned. ’ 

I never knew, nor have I any, the remotest. suspicion of the reason- 
ing by which these commingled spirits arrived at the conclusion that 
there was a want ‘in their delicious union. They might have known, 
indeed, that the chain of bliss, ever so far extended, breaks off at Jast with 
| an imperfect link—that though mustard and ham may turn two slices of 

innocent bread into a sandwich, there will still be an unbuttered outside. 
| But they were young, they were sanguine. Phebe, at last, believed that 
} in the regions of space lbere existed—"' wanderir S but not lest’’—the 
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aching worser haif of which she was the “‘ better’’—some lofty intellect, 
capable of sounding the unfathomable abysses of hers—some male essence, 
all soul and romance, with whom she could soar finally, arm-in-arm, to 
their native star, with no changes of any consequence between their 
earthly and astral communion. It occurred co her at last that a letter 
addressed to him, through her favourite periodical, might possibly reach 
his eye The following, (which the reader may very likely remember 
to have seen,) appeared in the paper of the following Saturday :— 
To my spirit husband, greeting: 

“Where art thou, bridegroom of my soul? Thy lone S—— calls to 
thee from the aching void of her lonely spirit. What name bearest thou? 
What path walkest thou? How can |, glow-worm like, lift my wings 
and show thee my lamp of guiding love? Thus wing | these words to 
thy dwelling-place (for thou art, perhaps, a subscriber to the M——r.) 
Go—truants! Rest not till ye meet his eye. 

“ Bat I must speak to thee after the manner of this world. 

“T am a poetess of eighteen summers. Eighteen weary years have 
I worn this prison-house of flesh, in which, when torn from thee, I was 
condemned to wander. But my sou! is untamed by its cage of darkness! 
I remember, and remember only, the lost husband of my spirit-world. 
I perform, coldly and scornfully, the unheavenly necessities of this tem- 
porary existence; and from the windows of my prison (black—like the 
glimpses of the midnight heaven they let in) I luok out for the coming of 
my spirit-lord. Lonely! lonely! 

“Thou woulds’t know, perhaps, what semblance I bear since my 
mortal separation from thee. Alas! the rose, not the lily, reigns on my 
cheek. I woald not disappoint thee, though of that there is little fear, 
for thou lovest for the spirit only. But believe not, because health holds 
me rudely down, and I seem not fragile and ready to depart; believe 
not, oh bridegroom of my soul! that | bear willingly my (eshy fetter, or 
endure with patience the degrading homage to its beaut). For there are 
soulless worms that think me fair. Ay—in the strength and fresh- 
ness of my corporeal covering, there are those who rejoice! Oh! mock- 
ery! mockery ! 

List to me, Ithuriel—(for I must have a name to call thee by, and, till 
thou breathest thy own seraphic name into my ear, be thou Ithuriel’) 

List! I would meet thee in the darkness only! Thou shalt not see 
me with thy mortal eyes! Penetrate the past, and remember the smoke- 
curl of wavy lightness in which I floated to thy embrace! Remember 
the sunset cloud to which we retired ; the starry lamps that hung over our 
slumbers! And on the softest whisper of our voices let thy thoughts 
pass to mine! Speak not loud! Murmur! murmur! murmur! 

“Dost thou know, Ithuriel, I would fain prove to thee my freedom 
from the trammels of this world! In what chance shape thy accident 
of clay may be cast, I know not. Ay, and I care not! 1 would thou 
wert a hunchback, Ithuriel! I would thou were disguised as a monster, 
my spirit husband! So would I prove to thee my elevation above mor- 

ity! So would I show thee, that in the range of eternity for which 
we were wedded, a moment's covering darkens thee not; that, like a 
star sailing through a cloud, thy brightness is remembered while it is 
eclipsed ; that thy Ione would recognize thy voice, be aware of thy pfe- 
sence, adore thee, as she was celestially wont; ay, though thou wert 
imprisoned in the likeness of a reptile! [one care for mortal beauty! 
Ha! ha! ha!—Ha! ha! ha! 

“Come to me, Ithuriel! My heart writhes in its cell for converse 
with thee! I am sick-thoughted! 
play with thy etherial hair! My earthly cheek, though it obstinately re- 

uses to pale, tinglvs with fever for thy coming. Guide me in the sha- 
dow of eve—softly! softly ! 

Address “ P.”’ at the M——r office. 
Thine, 





Ione S—.” 
° * > 7 * * 
There came a letter to “ P.” 
id 7 * 7 » - - * 

It was an inky night. The moon was in her private chamber. The 
stars had drawn over their heads the coverlet of clouds and prerended 
to sleep. The street-lamps heartlessly burned on. 

Twelve struck with ‘ damnable iteration.” 

On tiptoe and with beating heart Phebe Jane left her father’s area. 
Ophelia followed her ata little distance, for Ione was going to meet her 
spirit-bridegroom, and revive a renewel of his ante-vital vows; and she 
wished her friend, the echo of her soul, to overhear and witness them. 
For oh—if words were anything—if the soul could be melted and 
poured, lava-like, upon “satin post’ —if there were truth in feelings 
magnetic and prophetic—then was he who had responded to, and corres- 
ponded with lone S——, (she writing to “I,” and he to “P,’’) the 
ideal for whom she had long sighed—the lost half of the whole so 
mournfully incomplete—her soul’s missing and once spiritually Siamesed 
twin! His sweet letters had echoed every sentiment of her heart. He 
had agreed with her that outside was nothing—thatearthly beauty was poor, 
perishing, pitiful—that nothing that could be seen, touched, or deseri- 

d had anything to do with the spiritually-passionate intercourse to 
which their respective essences achingly yearned — that, unseen. un- 
heard save in whispers faint as a rose’s sigh when languishing at 
noon, they might meet in communion blissful, superhuman, and satis- 
factory. 

Yet were fittingly to meet—oh agony! agony! 

The street-lamps two squares off had been taken up to lay down gas. 
Ophelia Fiimmins had inwardly marked it. Between No. 126 and No. 


132, more particularly, the echoing sidewalk was bathed in unfathom- 





My spirit wrings its thin fingers to | 


able night—for there were vacant lots occupied as a repository for used- 
up omnibuses. At the most lonely point there stood a tree, and, for- 
tunately, this night, in the gutter beneath the tree stood a newly-die- 
abled 'bus of the Knickerbroker line—and (sweet omen!) it was blue! 
In this covert could the witnessing Ophelia lie perdu, observing unseen 
through the open door; and beneath this tree was totake place the meet- 
ing of souls—the re-interchange of sky-born vows—the immaterial union 
of Ithuriel and Ione! Bliss! bliss! exquisite to anguish. 

But—oh incontinent vessel—Ophelia had blabbed! The two fat Miss 
Flimminses were in the secret—nay, more !—they were in the omnibus! 
Ay—deeply in, and portentously silent, they sat, warm and wondering, 
on either side of the lamp probably extinguished for ever! They knew 
not well what wasto be. But whatever sort of thing was a “ marriage 
of soul,” and whether “‘ Itburiel” was body or nobody—mortal man or 
angel ina blue scarf—the Miss Flimminses wished to see him. Half an 
hour before the trysting-tree they had fann’d their way thither, fora 
thunder-storm was in the air and the night was intolerably close; and, 
climbing into the omnibus, they reciprocally loosened each other’s _ 
hook, and with their moistened collars laid starchless in their laps, 
awaited the Opening of the mystery. 

Enter Ophelia, asexpected. She laid her thin band upon the leather 
string, and drawing the door after her, leaned out of its open window in 
breat suspense and agitation. 

Ione’s step was now audible returning from 132. Slowly she came, but 
invisibly, for it had grown suddenly pitch-dark ; and only the far-off lamps, 
up and down the street, served to guide her footsteps. 

But hark, the sound of aheel! Hecame! They met! a ma 
his arm around her and drew her beneath the tree—and with 
soft and low, leaned breathing to her ear. He was tall. He was ine 
cloak. And, oh, ecstacy, he was thin! But thinkest thou to know, oh 
reader of dust, what passed on those etherial whispers! Futile— 
futile, gotedey ! Even to Ophelia’s straining ear, those whispers were 
inaudible. 

But hark, a rumble! Something wrong in the bowels of the sky! 
And ! pash !—on the resounding roof of the omnibus—fell drops of 
rain—fitfully, firfully ! 

“ My dear!” whispered Ophelia, (for Ione had borrowed her chip hat, 
the better to elude recognition,) ‘‘ ask Ithuriel to step in.” 

Ithurie! started to find a witness near, but a whisper from Tone re-as- 
sured him, and gathering his cloak around his face, he followed his 
spirit-bride into the "bus. 

The fat Miss Flimminses contracted their orbed shapes, and made 
themselves small against the padded extremity of the vehicle; Ophelia 
retreated to the middle, and, next the door, on either side, sat the starry 
bride and bridegroom—all breathlessly silent. Yet there was 4 murmur 
—for five hearts beat within that bus’s duodecimal womb; and the rain 
pelted on the roof, pailsful-hke and unpityingly. 

But slap ! dash! whew ! heavens !—In rushed a youth, dripping, drip- 

ing! 
ee Get out !’’ cried Iene, over whose knees he drew himself like an eel 
pulled through a basket of contorted other eels. 

“Come, come, young man!’’ said a deep bass voice, of which every- 
body had some faint remembrance. 

“Oh!” cried one fat Miss Flimmins. 

“Ah?” screamed the other. 

“ What 1—dad !” exclaimed Gideon Flimmins, who had dashed into 
the sheltering "bus to save his new hat—“ dad here with a girl !” 

But the fat Flimminses were both in convulsions. Scream! scream ! 
scream ! 

A moment of confusion! The next moment a sudden light! A watch- 
man with his lantern stood at the door. 

** Papa!” ejaculated three of the ladies. 

“Old Flimmins!—iy heart will burst !’’ murmured Tone. 

The two fat girls hurried on their collars ; and Gideon, all amazement 
at finding himself in such a family party at midnight in a lonely "bus, step- 
ped out and entered into converse with the guardian of the night. 

The rain stopped suddenly and the omnibus gave up its 
contents. Old Flimmins, who was in a violent perspiration, gave Gideon 
his cloak to carry, and his two arms to his two pinguid adult pledges. 
Gideon took Ophelia and Phebe, and they miazled. Mockery! mockery! 


Iune is not yet gone to the spirit-sphere—kept here partly by the 
strength of the fleshly fetter over which she mourned, and ly by the 
dove-tailed duties consequent upon annual Flimminses. G loves her 


after the manner of this world—but she sighs “when she hears sweet 
music,” that her getter part is still unappreciated—unfathomed-—“ cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined !” 


— 


A Desecration.—*‘ Some twenty years ago,” said a buxom dame, 
showing us the antiquities of Dartford Church, “we lived in that old 
building you see through the windows there. It was in ancient times 
part of the nunnery.” “There are some strange old things in such 
places,” remarked we inquiringly. “ You may say that, sir,”* replied 
she; ‘‘and when we left, ] wopldn’t leave them behind me _ I pulled 
down the whole Trojan war—Hector and Andromache, sir—tapestry- 
hangings, all worked by the nuns; beautiful, sir.” “ Yes—well! have 
you sold them? have yeu sold them yet? where are they?” “ Bless 

| your heart, sir! they are worn out long ago! Jcut em up, and made 
| carpets of ’em.” ‘Oh! ob! ob !—we groaned in spirit—parted Hect r 
| and Andromache, and made carpets of them !—Literary Gazette. 
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BRITISH PENDITTI—FREE TRADE, &c. &c. &c. 


The covl impudence of certain Reviewers, Editors, Maga- 
zine-writers, and Publishers, over sea—for we meddle not with 
our own, just now—is truly wonderful. Abusing our Writers, 
our Editors, and our Publisirers, every day, for thieving and 
pilfering, while they themselves are the greatest thieves and 
pilferers upon the face of the earth—what do they not deserve 
at our hands? 

Charging us, year after year, through the newspapers and 
magazines, with piracy, bad faith, plagiarism and besotted imita- 
tion, while some of the very best of them get their living, and 
others maintain their position in society, by a system of whole- 
sale depredation, to which wrecking and shoplifting were honor- 
able and praiseworthy professions,—why should they not be 
dragged from their hiding-places, or set in the pillory and crop- 
ped, as a warning to others, and a terror to themselves ? 

Take them by and large, and we are complaining now not of 
the small fry—the rubbish and trumpery of their periodical 
press--but of the leaders and champions, the “ principalities 
and powers,”—they are the most impudent, bare-faced pilferers 
to be found upon earth,—the most faithless and shameless foot- 
pads that ever infested the highways or by-ways of literature. 
Begging and borrowing everywhere, without acknowledgment 
or thankfulness, and stealing, without remorse or compunc- 
tion, whatever they may happen to take a fancy to,—pillaging 
everybody that comes in their way,—rifling without mercy 
every creature, whether man or beast, they are allowed to 
associate with for a single half hour,—and so disguising what- 
ever they have chosen to appropriate to themselves—whether 
by begging, borrowing, or siealing—as the gypsies do their 
horses in the south of Europe, by changing the colour, by crop- 
ping the mane, or by fastening new tails, with foretops and fet- 
locks to match, till it is no uncommon thing for them to sell 
back what they have pilfered to the original owner, for a good 
round price,—altering every ear-mark, and counterfeiting so 
adroitly, when hard-pushed, as oftentimes to cheat one another 
—and even themselves: alike insensible to the claims of com- 
mon decency, and to the claims of common honesty ;—there is 
nothing for it, in dealing with them as they deserve, but the 
dog-whip. 

Enriched and even characterized by what they have obtained 
under false pretences, from all the authors, and al! the langua- 
ges of Europe,—by what they have begged, borrowed or stolen 
from the most renowned writings of every age and country— 
writings which they never scruple to transmute, or emasculate, 
or garble, or overlay, to suit their purposes, and put off upon the 
people for their own :—these thieving penditti have the hardi- 
hood to set themselves up for patterns of good behaviour ; they 


_ claim to be revered for their manliness and good faith,—nay, 


even for their modesty, and originality, and forbearance, while 
they arraign vs, the writers and Publishers of America, for the 
very things of which they, our accusers, are ten thousand times 
more guilty than we are! Must we contioue to bear this pa- 
tiently—murmuring, “pour on! we will endure?” If so, God 
help us! 

And now for two or three of the samples we promised the 
other day. Thatthere may be no mistake, we shall give chap- 
ter and verse, and where entirely proper, names. 

In the British and Foreign Medical Review for April, 1839, 


(by and by we may go further back) there is a paper purporting 


| 


| the newspapers, if nothing more. 





| 


_ openly avowed !—What was tobedone? The shrewd, crafty, 


| 
| 


very eloquent and powerful paper, by no less a personage in the 
world of literature and science, than “ WilliamB. Carpenter, 
Member of the Roya! College of Surgeons, London: late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Medical and Royal Physical Societies, and 
Fellow of the Royal Botannical Society, Edinburgh; and lec- 
turer on Forensic Medicine in the Bristol Medical School” ! 
We give the gentleman’s titles at full length, out of respect to 
the gentlemah’s own title-page. Well—and where do you 
think the reviewer found the paper he has given to the world as 
an account of the character and writings of John Hunter? «You 
might guess for a twelvemonth, and still be as far from the truth 
as ever. Why, if you can believe such a thing possible, itis a 
translation from the writings of one William Ellery Channing— 
a North American savage—or a D. D.—or something of the sort, 
if we are not strangely mistaken, who flourished somewhere 
about the beginning of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
We cannot be mistaken there. Altered in some few particu- 
lars, to be sure, from Channing’s Remarks on the character and 
writings of Joun Mrvton, it is substantially the same through- 
out,asa whole. Opinion after opinion is expressed in the very 
same language—the name of Jonn Hunter being substituted for 
that of Joux Mitton! The criticisms are the same, and the 
weighty inferences the same throughout !—and occasionally the 
most laughable substitutions occur—as, for example :— 
DR. CARPENTER. 

«Without meaning to disparage 
the “Treatise on THE Bioop 
AND INFLAMMATION !’’ we may say 
owes very much of the attention | that it owes very much of the at- 
which it bas excited to the fame of | tention which it bas excited to the 
its author. We value it chiefly as | previous fame o! its author. We 
showing us the mind of Mitton on | value it chiefly as showing us the 
that subject, which above all others, | mind—of a master—on & subject 
presses upon men of thought and| which, above all others, 
sensibility.” itself upon the attention of the 

Physician or Surgeon.” 

The curious will find other examples contained, page after 
page, in a clever, honest, and straightforward pamphlet by 
Martyn Paine, M.D., A.M., of the New York University, 1841. 
Talk about stealing brooms ready made !—what is that to 
stealing brooms and offering them for sale toa next-door neigh- 
bour, with the maker’s brand upon every leaf and twig of the 
stuff; and then to think of hiding them, as Robert Walsh, 
Junior, Esquire, the “ American gentleman,” if we may believe 
his own dictionary, used to hide the golden words he stole 
from one Burke—a somewhat celebrated Irish orator—like 
red-hot thunderbolts in a snow-bank ! 

And now for another case. We have all heard of the West- 
minster Review ; and most of us have read passages from itin 
It has been thought well 
disposed towards these United States, chiefly because from the 
very beginning it has made war upon the Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh. Well—some years ago, before Dr. John Bowring, 
the principal editor, was in his dotage, he got a native Ameri- 
can to furnish a paper for the Westminster Review, about 
America. The article was set up, and a proof sent to the 
author. Allright! Some time after, the article itself having 
appeared (in the W. R. for January, 1826), the author had 
occasion to refer to it, and nota litle to his amazement, you 
may be sure, he found half a dozen paragraphs omitted, and 
whole pages of new matter introduced, containing opinions 
directly the reverse of those he had always entertained, and 


DR. CHANNING. 
“Without meaning to disparage 
the “Treatise on CHRISTIAN 
Docrring,"’ we may say that it 


presumptuous, and very plausible editor had obtained a 
concession or two in the hurry of proof-reading, which, under 
the ingenious manipulation of Editorship, had gradually, and 
syllable by syllable as it were, taken upon itself the offensive 
shape complained of. There was nothing for it now but a 


to be a review of the character and writings of John Hunter ; a \ quarrel, and a refusal ever to write another word for the West- 
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minster,—although, if we do not mistake, another paper was | Hesse-Cassel, or to Switzerland, for the former ; as our British 
under way at the time for it, and nearly finished, at the desire | father’s did, when they undertook our subjugation by contract, 
of no less a personage than Jeremy Bentham himse'f, the sole | because we had set up fur ourselves and begua to manufacture 
proprietor of the W. R. opinions for the home-market—and have them furnished at so 
It is hard to forgive treachery. And the passages complained | mucha head ? or to Birmingham for the latter, paying whatever 
of, are really of a nature so extraordinary, that the only wonder | they might choose toask, provided, on the whole, it were some- 
is how an American could be silent so long under the imputa- | what cheaper in the outset, than to manufacture for our- 
tion of authorship. The reviewer was dealing with the htera- | selves? 
ture of America, and had before him, among other works, no Observe their argument—the argument of people who have 
less than four different orations, then just delivered; one by | made us pay from 6? 1-2 cents to 87 1-2 . yard for ere 
Daniel Webster, one by Charles Sprague, and two by Edward | and British cottons, not to be compared for strength, finish or 
Everett. Ofall these, he spoke as they deserved. But what | durability, with our home-made cotton cloths, now retailing 
says the editor—Dr. John Bowring? Let him speak for him- | from six to fifteen cents a yard over the whole length and 
self: (See page 193.) “It is now totally unnecessary to answer | breadth of our land: of people, who made us pay from ten to 
such idle talk as this, either by reasoning on the nature of lite- | twenty-five cents a pound for nails by the cargo, every way in- 
rature, or by aa appeal to fact. Wherever men assemble toge- | ferior to those you may buy almost any where at a country- 
ther in society, and still retain the passions and affections with | store, by the single pound, for six or seven cents. How should 
which they are naturally endowed, there are materials enough we have known how grossly and cruelly we had been cheated 
for literature, poetry and eloquence. Should the scene of their | by the manufacturers of Europe, if we had never set up for our- 
habitation be laid amidst a country of bold and romantic fea- | selves? With woollens it was the same—these are but samples 
tures, it is possible that this circumstance may have its effect | that we have mentioned. And is it not worth all it has cost 
upon the ideas of individuals and their expression of them (!) | us, to find it out ? Our manufactures were of the clumsiest and 
Should it be supposed that tradition, ancestry, and history are | the costliest, to begin with—instead of being the best and the 
necessary ingredients in the composition of literary or poetical | cheapest. But what of that? We have saved countless millions 
works — = ees is a con (!) they will the country, by our v2 bron ate ae ar 
never be found wanting. ese ‘discontented democrats,’ even | phers over-sea may well complain-—for we have found them out ; 
on their first arrival, had a country and ancestors to look back | and weare twenty millions strong. Buttotheir argument. Your 
to, either with lingering and romantic tenderness, or with bitter, manufactures can never be * of the best,” mor ‘most conducive 
me - less ot een ae feelings of disappointment | ahi een of ome till 4) saa ladies 
and disgust. Since that time these successors of the ‘ pagan at’sclear. But they never can be long established—uil they 
savages’ have made a history anda name for themselves, sothat | have begun. That’sclear. And they never ought to be begun, 
according to the theory of these sagacious persons themselves, the | 80 long as you can have them cheaper from abroad—that is, 
materials of “ a aasennae - by any means found . mss cost, . pounds, pe and Lawn een saree 
wanting.” now—heads up! The doctor you see is fright- | of these mighty ones, who, after turning the world upside down 
fully in earnest; having certain confused notions, on the sub- | in their paper dormitories, and pigeon-holes, and whittling- 
ject of Free-trade, that everlasting puzzle to men, with more of | shops, have come hither also! 


poetry than common sense—in the place where their brains | But, continues the doctor, in the shameless interpolation 
ought to be—and not much of that. “ Whether a native litera- complained of: but “ we may here, though in a matter so alien 
ture be one jot more valuable than an imported one, is a ques- | from considerations of profit and loss, apply the principles of 
tion which we think (we, the Doctor, not we the author) de- | free trade. Ifa native literature is not good, or cannot be cul- 
pends very much upon which happens to be the Jest, or the | tivated so advantageously, let it give way to the imported one, 
most conducive to the happiness of society.” Now just apply | and be crushed.” That is—if your native militia are not so 
this reasoning to other manufactures, and we should still be | good, or cannot be cultivated so advantageously—that is, so 
importing our brieks and our nails; our hats and our shoes; our | cheaply (for the argument means that, or it means nothing) let 
‘tombstones, ready built, and mayhap churches and church- | it give way to the imported one—foreign mercenaries—and 
yards ready furnished; nay our very fishermen—our soldiers | be crushed! Native authors are our best militia. Our bul- 
and our sailors—our wives and our sweethearts—to say nothing | warks, our entrenchments, our whole frontier, must be lined 
of our opinions, our little ones, and our political or religious | with native authors, or we are lost. Strangers cannot be ex- 
faith; since it cannot be denied that in the beginning, our manu- | pected to understand, much less, to fight for, institutions wholly 
factures, whether of hobnails or bricks; of cotton cloth or | opposed to those which they have been brought up to believe 
soft-soap ; of tombstones or church-yards ; of sailors or husband- | the best, and to revere accordingly. And so with opinions 
men; of shoemakers, or lawyers, or editors, would never ‘hap- | We must manufacture opinions for ourselves—if we go abroad 
pen to be the dest’ nor‘ most conducive to the happiness of so- | for them, nothing can save us. 

caety;’ if, by best is meant only the best for the money; the “ The natural course of things, however,” continues our L, 
cheapest, in pounds, shillings and pence; the only standard of | L. D. “is, that while a nation is thinly peopled, and when the 
worth, ever acknowledged by theselong-sighted, deep-thinking | division of labor is not carried to its extent, its literature will 
philosophers over-sea: or if the “ happiness of society” depends | be borrowed from collingual! nations ; when however, a love 
1\together upon the cost of production, as Dr. John Bowring, anda | of literature is generated, and a certain portion of ease may-be 
host of worthies little and big, who preach their doctrine through | laid aside for the purposes of education, the natural workings of 
the British press, pretend to believe (whether knaves or dupes | the mind of man will prompt him to the production of literature. 
we shall not stop to enquire) while the British government, | Thai is, when a love of superfine broad-cloth from abroad is 
and every other goverament upon the face of the earth, with a | once established among a people—and “a certain portion of 
thimbleful of common sense, and all the communities of earth, | ease laid aside fur the purposes of education,” the natural work- 
ire practising another. | ings of the mind of man will set him to making superfine broad- 

In the beginning, our soldiers are of the clumsiest and costli- | eloth for himself! 
»st—and so were our nails. Why not send to the prince of Inasmuch as the literature of home growth, must be essen- 
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tially more interesting, more intelligible, and better adapted to | 
the habits of thought and feeling of its readers, than any foreign 
composition, it will not fail of speedily becoming popular, and 
of outstripping all strange competitors in the race of fame. 
For Jiterature, read superfine broadcloth; and judge of the ar- 
gument, by facts. Were American broadcloths popular at 
home? Did they ever outstrip all strange competitors, before 
they were well-established? And could they ever have been 
well-established, if these doctrines of Free-trade were true? | 
So long as our people could buy better and cheaper broadcloth, | 
than they could make, they were fools for making it—nay, | 
fools for trying to make it, if the free-trade theory be safe. 
But, in the beginning, they could always buy broadcloth, and 
everything else, even literature, better and cheaper than they | 
could make it. Ofcourse, therefore, they were never to Le- | 
gin. “Man never is—but always to be”—a manuiacturer for | 
himself. 

“If the analogy of youth and age in literature, and the same 
epochs in the life of man may be maintained,” continues the 
doctor, in what he most undoubtedly meant for English, “ it is 
very possible that the foreign, but older and more chastened and 
sober literature (broadcloth !) may exert a wholesome influence 
upon its more youthful rival, which will probably partake 
of the exuberance and extravagance of minority. In this point 
of view, the influence of British /iterature (that is, of British 
broadcloth !) may be most salutary on the rising literature of 
America, (always meaning the broadcloth of America). It is 
very true that as long as /iterature (broadcloth) bears a potent 
Sway over the minds of its lovers, the /iterature (broadcloth) 
of an aristocratic'and corrupt eountry, may not be beneficial to 
the citizens of a new and free democratic State. In this respect, 
probably, the literature (broadcloth) of this country may be in- 
jurious to America, and it were to be wished, that the prospect 
of such injury should stimulate the writers of the New World, 
to the productions of works in harmony with their institutions.” 
Bravo! broadcloth for ever! Compare the first part of this 
argument with the last—and then say, whether our L. L. D. is 
not one of those profound reasoners, who, if you let them have 
their own way, and give them rope enough, are sure to 
hang themselves. Wasever any mortal man more completely 
bound up? 

Nevertheless—here he beginsto rub his eyes and lookabout | 
him, and try to unwind--nevertheless, he adds: “ considering 
the matter, however, ina more literary point of view,” (a view | 
almost too absurd for laughter,) “we must continue to think 
that the study of British authors (that is, the consumption of 
British broadcloth) can have no other than a beneficial result!” 
Good! One paragraph more, and we have done with Doctor 
Bowring. We hope, forever. “Violent exaggeration is the 
character of Americanliterature at the present day:” Bear in 
mind that the Review is written by an American, and pur- 
ports to deal with the orations of Webster, and Everett, and | 
Sprague, and with a message of President Munroe! “ Violent | 
exaggeration in the character of American literature at the pre- | 





sent day, and, compared with the chaster and more rational style | 
of our best writers,” (that of John Bowring L. L. D.—of the | 
two Mills—of Austin, or of Alexander Macauly, for example!) 
“ the style of the North American authors is usually the rant and | 
unmeaning vehemence of a strolling Thespian, when placed be- | 
side the calm, appropriate, and expressive delivery of an accomp- | 
lished actor !” There’s modesty for you! Keepin mind, we pray | 
you, that these are Doctor John Bowring’s opinions of Daniel | 
Webster, of Edward Everett, of Charles Sprague, and of James 
Munroe! 

The interpolation of Dr. B. ends with the following para- | 
graph: —“ We have distinguished a few of the remarkadle pas- 
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sages by italics. Sometimes the reader will find the remarh- 
able parts the worst, sometimes the best of the paragraph, 
and ofien composed in a spirit worthy of a less vittated expres- 
sion.” There’s for you.! 


P. 8. Upon further consideration, we have been led to be- 


_ lieve that apologies and explanations were offered by Doctor B., 
| which, at the time, were satisfactory to the author; and that he 


consented to write another article for the Westminster, which 


| was actually in type—when happening to see a revise, after he 


had corrected the proof, he found the same digraceful treachery 
at work, withdrew the paper, and refused ever to write another 


| line for the Westminster, even to oblige his friend, Jeremy 


Bentham. 

And now for the last case of British pilfering and rascality, 
we propose to mention, till we have another leisure afternoon. 
Some four years ago, a work appeared in this country, under 
the title of Medical Jurisprudence, by Isaac Ray, now superin- 
tendent of the Insane hospital at Augusta, Me. It was a book 
of great value—a well-considered, original and philosophical 
treatise, altogether superior to anything which had appeared, 
upon a subject of transcendent importance to the legal and 
medical professions. Well, this very book was republished at 
London—page for page—and letter for letter, even to the typo- 
graphical errors, some of which were laughable enough—very 
soon after it appeared in this country. But how ?—honestly, 
handsomely, and all above board? No—but in the following 
shape, “A treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c., by I. 
Ray, M. D.—with an introductory essay by T. Spillman, M. D., 
London, 1839." Well, and what then? Why then, in the first 
place, there is not only no “Introductory Essay,” but not se 
much as one single additional word, saving those above under- 
scored, in the whole book! The dedication is left out; and not 


| a syllable appears, whereby the reader might be led to suppose 


it an American book! Of course, therefore, Dr. Spillman—a 
friend perhaps—a fellow countryman certainly, of Dr. Carpenter, 
the translator of William E. Channing into medical English— 


| meant to pass off the preliminary views of Dr. Ray, which are 
the soul of the book, for his own “ Introductory Essay.’ 


Was 
there ever such matchless impudence !—out of England, we 


| mean, of course. 


Another edition of Dr. Ray’s book has appeared at Edinburgh. 
Not a word is there left in it however, showing the author to be 
an American; except perhaps a change of “ our country,” in 
the dedication to “America.” Here too, the typographical er- 
rors are carefully republished. 

Stay !—there is yet another case, that of the papers on China 
and Chinese literature, stolen from Pickering, or Dupenceau, 


| we forget which, and republished, word for word, in a British 


Journal of the highest pretensions. And—but we forbear. We 
should never stop, were we once to enter upon the field now 
opening upon us. For example. Some seven or eight years 
ago, a friend happening to take up a number of the London 
Literary Gazette, found therein a review of a book, entitled 


| “Narrative of Adventures among the Nootka-Sound Indians, 


by”—he forgets the name. It was just published and purport- 
ed to be altogether a new work. “ What was my astonish- 


_ ment,” says he, in telling the story “ to find on reading the ar- 
| tiele, that it was nothing more nor less than ‘Jewett’s Narratwe,’ 
| which had been the delight of all the boys of my age some 


twenty years before !” 
But enough—enough—these are the men who charge Ame- 


| rican publishers with pilfering! and American authors with 
| stealing their brooms ready made! 


—— 
Lady Marx Bacor, relict of the late Gevernor General of Canada, 
with her family, have arrived in this city, on her way to England. 




















































Tue Artist AND Lapirs’ Wortp.—These two monthlies are pub- 
lished. After a few days, they will be inter-grafted, and appear like 
*« two faces under one hood.” So much the better. At tio dollars a 
year, flourishing together, we can see no good reason why they should 
not be a sure fortune fer the proprietor. Heretofore, we have had ra- 
ther a prejudice against the ARtisT; having seen but one or two numbers, 
which were so be-puffed, and be-spattered by the newspaper-people, that 
it turned our stomachs, and that’s the truth. 
of pretension, we were amazed to see it in such high favor: and so with 
the Lapigs’ Wortp—we had never happened to see but here and there 
a stray number; and were favorably impressed with but one circum- 
stance—that of the editorship being in the hands of a woman who would 
be sure to make it just such a Wor-p as you see in the big rain-drop 
that purifies the lily and washes the wild-rose and sweet-briar, while 
brimming with all the tints of the sky and all the pleasanter business of 
earth.. But we have come to this aggregate number, the last of the old 
series, and the first flowers of that, whose fruit we are to have in the 
new series, and, in good sooth, are not merely pleased, but delighted with 
the promise it holds forth. 


Flimsey, showy, and fall 


We have read the whole—that is, all the best papers we have read 
with care, wondering the while, how such a monthly could be furnish- 
ed, with such costly embellishments and such capital writing, for two 
dollars a year,—and we have skimmed over the rest, in such a way as 
to be able to judge of their general scope and purpose. 


People are beginning to turn up their noses at fashion plates, and to talk 
about the flimsiness and emptiness of our montbly literature. But if all 
they say were true—if our monthly literature were as empty and showy, 
as idle and unimpressive as they pretend—what then? Whose fault 
would it be? People complain of dancing-women upon the stage—of 
tumblers and fice-eaters, and horses and elephants—and like the news- 
papers, are always talking about the /egitimate drama; “Shakspeare 
and the musical glasses.’’ Still, it is found that horses and elephants, and 
musical glasses pay—while Shakspeare does not: that ground and lofty 
tumbling are profitable, and that dancing-women bring full houses—and 
put money in your purse—while the legitimate drama is played to empty 
benches and a bankrupt treasury. And if so—whose fault is it? Are 
managers to create a relish for the lofty and impassioned—the devou, 
and serious—among a people, who prove by evidence that cannot be mis- 
taken, how little they care for anything but amusement. As well hope 
to reconvert the burning dust underneath our feet, into its ancient “ hero- 
shape '’—into leaves and blossoms—monuments and palaces—eyes and 
These things have ali had their day, and we must have ours. To 
fashion a soul “ under the ribs of death,’ were no idle undertaking, we 
The people—whether 
Men oc Women—the prorie must re-creale themselves. We cannot 
help the matter much, till they do, with all our face-making. And to 

alk about leading pu'lic opinion!—poh!—you might as well try to 


lips. 


promise you, either for newspapers or managers. 


ead the fails of Niagara, to stay the breathing of the summer-air, to 
stop the moulting of the bids and blossoms. The most you can do, is to 
help it alittle, this way or that—a hairsbreadth or so, at the most; al- 
ways observing that the faster it goes, the more easily it is turned—if 


turned ata!l—if you try to stop it, otherwise than at a certain angle, it 


through vou like a cannon-ball-if you try to urn it, and fail—you 


} 
*» 


fre crusl or your brains are spattered upon the door post of your pub- 


lishing offiee. As with the legitimate drama, so is it with literature, 
and e:pecially with the magazine literature of the day. ‘‘Shakspeare and 
the musical glasses,” it must be now, as it was in the days of Oliver 


Gold Which is the bet- 


Shakspeare and the musical glasses—Shakspeare or 


ith, or—the musical glasses and Shakspeare. 


ter of the two? 


the musical glasses—or, the, musical glasses first and Shakspeare after- 
wards? Choose ye this day, whom ye will serve—ye, the reading peo- 


ple of America? 
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The newspapers, whether daily or weekly or half | 


weekly, the monthlies, or the quarterlies, each has its webl under- | 


sto saracter. If you want sobriety, strength, and something very dull 
and ¢ yme, betake yourself to the quarterlies, and much good may they 
do you. If you prefer the eprightly, the pleasant, the encouraging, and 
the not so—very—tiresome, or the ve ry clever, the monthlies are the 


thing. On the contrary, if you want to be kept awake and stirring, to be 


made better and wiser aod happier, from year’s end to year’s ead—hey! 


for the weeklies! and the dailies! and the monthlies! and the quatterlies! 


always taking care to choose the one you are pretty sure to be the 
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for having once begun, you will be sure to like it better and better the 
longer you have read it, and identified yourself with it, as yoware certain 
to do, after a while—if you have paid up for it like a man, or rather like 
a woman, for women are much the honester of the two in all these mat- 
ters. 

There’s a specimen of the legitimate drama for you in the Southern 
Literary Messenger; another in the Magnolia; and another.in the Bos- 
ton Miscellany, and the Pioneer, all dead, buried and forgotten, except the 
two first, which are but just able to keep their chins above water, with- 
out paying their contributors at all, or only half price at the best, (we say 
two first, instead ef first two, notwithsianding all the nonsense in. the 
newspapers and grammars about the phrase, simply because two first is 
English, and first two is not. Why may there not be halfa hundred first 
—in the foremost rank; or half a hundred /ast—in the rear-guard of an 
army’); ay, ay, all dead and buried, and forgotten, with at least forty 
more we could name, if we hiad the heart, which deserved the warm- 
est and steadiest encouragement of the American people, and were suffer- 
ed to perish nevertheless, while the empty—the foolish—the frivolous and 
the worthless were to be found upon the work-tables of our mothers, 
yea—in the counting houses, offices, and work-shops of our fathers all over 
the land. Whose fault wasit?—we ask again—whose fault was it? if 
the frivolous and showy flourished and the substantial and wholesome 
withered and wasted, and finally disappeared? Publishers are but men 
—they are but managers of the great world-theatre, as a German would 
call it, and it would be not only preposterous, but positively hurtful to 
the public as weil as to themzelves, were they to persist in their self-sacri- 
fice by playing to empty houses what is called the legitimate drama in one 
department, and sterling literature on the other. 

Awake then, awake! Ye that pretend to care for the mighty Dead, 
or the mightier Living, for the Stage, the Drama, or the literature of the 
day, whether permanent or periodical, monthly, or quarterly, daily or 
weekly—in folio—vr duodecimo—awake! if you want a reform, and 
show that you are in sober earnest. Awake—and pay up! You will 
find publishers—ay, and editors, too, like Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and 
Mr. Charles J. Peterson (a capital fellow we judge by the “Summer 
time,” he has poured into this number) all panting in their leashes, and 
ready to spring forwardafter any further improvement you may ask for— 
and pay for. ‘Awake !—arise!—or be forever fallen’’—O! Lucifer, son 
of the morning !—thou that subscribest for a paper, and never payest for 
it; and slumber over its pages only to find fault with them for not being 
ten thousand times better than thou deservest ! 

We observe two trifles in this number, worth a remark. In the beau- 
tiful poem by Mrs. S., we find the following :— 

“Earth was to me a weary home, 
My soul was driven from its shrine, 
It seemed a gem where light had come 
And hardened when it taught to shine.” 

Of course the lady wrote “and hardened where it ought to shine’ or 
something of the sort. Perhaps too, for such things will occur, she her- 
self, in writing by ear, committed the mistake herself, and did not per- 
ceive it in reading the proof. The story itself is very beautiful and na- 
tural ; abounding in womanly incident—and told in language worthy of 
all praise. But then the story itself is not_new—the plan or plot of the 
story, we mean; and Mrs. Ann S. Stephens owes it to herself never to be 
indebted to anybody on earth forso mich asa single word. Brimful of 
the richest ore, she has only to sink her shaft deeper and deeper, and she 
will never be at loss for material more precious than she has ever yet 
dreamed of. We know her well, and have known her from the very 
outset of her growth as a writer—we have watched her, and listened to 
her, through all her lispings, and pratlings and warblings. There are 
two versions of the chief incident we refer to, in Eoglish. One is called 
the Bride, which appeared in the Toxen—a foreshadow ing of the other: 
A young, thoughtless, giddy thing, is married to a full-grown man, 
who gets ashamed of her; vexed and roused, the child becomes a 
woman, and (with the help of a female friend,) educates herself only to 
cast him off. In the other, a story by Mrs. S.C. Edgarton, called the 
Rustic Wife, published in the Rose of Sharon, 1841—the leading in- 
cident is the same. A country girl educates herself to secure a husband, 

who first captivated by her beanty—had sickened over her pitiable igno- 


| rance ; and she triumphs at last as every woman must, who goes to work 


in downright earnest to recover the affections of a husband, not altoge- 


ther a foo! 
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The other trifls wé had in view was the following. In the “Declared 
Lover,” Frank Huston is transmographied, by the printer of course, 
into Frank Alwyn, before he gets through the second page of the story ; 
now, from the character of the name-— Ellen Ashton, we take it for grant- 
ed that she wrote Fiank Alwyn—these romantic women have such fancies 
you know—everybody they meddle with on paper, must be one of your 
“Lord Altimont, Mortimer Montmorences”’ ; and the printer made the 
mistake in the beginning, and printed Huston for Alwyn—Smith for 
Buckingham. 

Speaking of newspapers, and more especially of the weeklies, 
we forgot to mention the Brother Jonathan. That’s the paper for you 
after all, dear public! whenever you can afford but one, and are 
honest enough to pay for it in advance—take our word for it ! and what 
is more—but this must be between ourselves—we shouldn’t like to have 
it go much further—it is a paper you must net only pay for, and readd— 
but one that you must take care of, and bind up for future reference— 
—we had written reverence—and, on the whole, don’t know why we 
should not, for we hope to have it reverenced, affectionally reverenced, 
before we have done with it; in a word, to furnish families throughout 
the land with a paper which their children’s children, whatever may be 


the improvements or changes made hereafter, will never be ashamed of. | 


inrelliii 

Mk. Srory’s Appress.—We have much gratification in pre- 
senting to our readers an address delivered betore the Harvard 
Musical Association, from the pen of a son of the eminent 
jurist, Judge Story, who has in the kindest manner consented 
to its publication in our columns ; and we feel assured that an 
attentive perusal will impart to our readers that delight which 
we have ourselves experienced. 


Seldom indeed has music found so eloquent an advocate,— | 


never, we think, in our country,—and a diffusion of his senti- 
ments, so happily expressed, cannot, in our opinion, fail to be 
productive of the happiest results. 

It cannot but be gratifying to the philanthropist and the lover 
of music to contemplate the various circumstances which have 
combined to encourage the hope of a remarkable awakening of 
musical taste among us, which if followed up by a sound and 
thorough system of teaching, cannot fail of being extensively 
and permanently beneficial. “If once,” says our author, “ mu- 
sic be domesticated at our firesides, it will warm the national 
heart, and fertilize the American genius. Through song it will 
reach most sympathies ; and the glee and madrigal which medi- 


ate between harmony and melody, seem well fitted to awaken | 


a taste for both.” 

We hope the day is not far distant when, as in Germany, 
each one of our schools, public and private, will have its teacher 
of music—at least, of vocal music. Much difficulty may at 
first occur in obtaining competent teachers, but the extensive 
and increasing domestication among us of a numerous body of 
educated Germans, will speedily remove this impediment. 

The Government of France and England have recognised a 
sense of its importance as a means of national improvement, 
and classes for instruction in vocal music have been extensively 
encouraged. The Temperance Societies have also called in its 
aid most wisely,—for experience has shown that the degrading 
habits of intoxication which at one time characterized the 
poorer classes of Germany, are most remarkably diminishing 
since the art of singing has become almost as common in that 
country as the power of speech; and this improvement is in 
great part attributed to the excellent elementary schools of 
Germany. 

In the “ golden days of Queen Bess,” musical education was 
as universal in England as it is at this day in Germany. At 
that ti ne shone that constellation of musicians, whose inimita- 
ble Mapnicats are still the delight of every lover of harmony. 
The term Madrigal is applied by the Italians to compositions 
in four, five or six vocal parts, adapted to words ofa quaint or 
tender character; and it is distinguished from the glee, to 





| which it is near akin, in this, that the glee is sung by a single 


| voice to each part, while in the madrigal each part ought to be 
sung by a number of voices. 

| These beautiful productions, in the age in which they ap- 
peared, were the music chiefly resorted to as a recreation in 
| England. ‘To sing in parts was an accomplishment held to be 
indispensable in a well-educaled lady or gentleman. At a 
social meeting, when the madrigal books were laid on the table, 
everybody was expected to take a share in the harmony; and 
any one who declined on the score of inability, was looked 
upon with some contempt, as rude and low bred.* In Morley’s 
“Introduction to Practical Music,” which after the fashion of 
that day, was in the form of dialogue, the scholar is made to 
seek instruction in consequence of a mortification he had met 
with the evening before, owing to his ignorance of music,—and 
it gives a curious picture of the manners of the time. 

P.—Sage brother A., what haste? whither go yon so fast ? 

A.—To seek out an old friend of mine. 
| P,—But before you go, I pray you to repeat some of the discourses 
which you had yesternight at Master Sopolobus, his banquet, for com- 
monly he is not without both wise and learned guests. 

A.—lIt is true indeed, and yesternight there wasa number of excellent 
scholars, both gentlemen and others; but all the purpose which was then 
discoursed upon was music. 

P.—I trust you were contented to suffer others to speak of that 
matter. 

A.—I would that had been the worst; for I was compelled to disco- 
ver mine own ignorance, and confess that I knew nothing at all about it 

P.—How sv?" 

A.—Among the rest of the guests by chance Master Aphron came 
thither also, who, falling to discourse of music, was in an argument 80 
guickly taken up and hotly puraued by Endoxus and Calergus, two 
kinsmen of Master Sopholobus, as in his own art he was overthrown ; 
but he still sticking in his opinion, the two gentlemen requested me to 
examine his reasons and confute them; but I refusing and pretending 
ignorance, the whole company condemned me of diacourtesy, being 
fully persuaded that [ had been as skilful in that art as they took me to 
be learned in others: but supper being ended, and music-books, accord- 
ing to custom, being brought to the table, the mistress of the house 








presented me with a book, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when 
after many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every one 
began to wonder; yea, some whispered to others, demanding bow | 
was brought up. So that, upon shame of my ignorance, I go now to 
seek out mine old friend, Master Gnorimus, to make myself his scholar 

The principal composers of madrigals were Palestrina, Stra- 
della, Luca Marenzio, Giovanni Croce, Steffani—Italians. 
Wilbye, Morley, Dowland, Webbe, Weelkes, Kirbye, Gibbons, 
Bennett, Yonge, and others—English. The Flemish also 
excelled in this species of composition. 





* Hogarth’s History of Music. 


— i 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Morrat’s Sournern Arnica: Ropert Carter: N.Y. The 
popularity this work has met with has caused the publisher to issue a 
third edition at a cheap rate. In the pursuance of his missionary 
labours, Mr. Moffat passed through many stirring and adventuroue 
scenes in the barbarous lands he visited, and waa frequently exposed t 
eminent danger from the savage beests and equally savage men that 
infest them—but was carried safely through by the guarding and guiding 
hand of that Power to whose service his life was devoted. The journa! 
of his wanderings and labours is written in a plain style; but from the 
new and almost untried field in which his lot was cast, it is intensely 
interesting, and full of information upon the habits of the people, satura! 
features, and present political and civil aspects of a land almost a sealed 

book to the general reader. Those who read merely to kill time, will 
| find this a most entertaining volume, “ full of hair breadth 'scapes ” from 
| the perils surrounding the travels in savage countries. 


Starnen’s Miscerranizs.—Carey & Hart, Philadelphia,—This 
| is a collection of the contributions to the Edinburgh Review of Jamee 
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Stephens, during 18383—43, and comprises articles on the “ Life of Wm. 
Wilberforce,” of “Whitfield and Froude,” “D’Aubigné’s History of the 
Reformation,” “Life and Times of Richard Baxter,” “Physieal Theory 
of Another Life,” “The Port-Royalists,” “Ignatius Loyola and his As” 
seciates,” and “Taylor's Edwin the Eair.” These articles attracted 
much attention at the time of their publication, and will, no doubt, meet 
with a large sale in a collected shape. 


History oy tHe Emperor Naroteon.—D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 
The fourth and concluding number of this cheap edition is published. 
The work is illustrated by five hundred engravings, representing the most 
eventful scenes in the career of the Conqueror. 


and graphic history of that great man. 
tiful, 


It is a comprehensive 
The type and paper are beau. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox ror Jusz.—We have also received from James 
Stringer, this favorite Magazine for June. This number is fully equal 
to the best of its predecessors, and contains several tales conveying va- 
luable morals. “Summer Birds,” is a sweet poem by J. M‘Lellan, Jr. 
Our friend Hastings Weld, has furnished a story of “humble life,” 
full of earnest feeling and deep interest. Miss Leslie continues her 
tale “Annette Haverstran.” Mrs. Embury gives us a poem “The 
Sciota Wife.” The other contributors are Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Lomax, T. 
S. Arthur, T. O. Duivrage, Mort McMichael, &c,, &c. The em- 
bellishments are ‘‘The First Ear Rings” “Scene from Catharine and Pe- 
truchio” and a wood cut of Opechancanough reproving Sir Wm. Buk ley. 
The usual fashion plate is worthily replaced by an etching entitled 
“The Angel's Visit.” 

Tar Days or Queen Mary.—Harper & Brother's, N. Y. This isa 
deeply interesting history of the sufferings, persecutions and martyrdoms, 
endured by the Protestants during the reign of that bloody Queen. The 
work was carefully prepared by the London Religious Tract Society, and 
has obtained a very extensive circulation in Great Britain. Itis reprint- 
ed without curtailment, and will be very acceptable to the Christian pub- 
lic. 

Hust’s Macazine. The June number contains a larger than usual 
quantity of valuable and interesting statistical matter. As a work of 
reference, this Magazine must be of incalculable utility to the merchant 
and the statesman. The biography of the late Samuel Ward is a rapid 
and well-written sketch of the life of that eminent banker. Every 
department of the work is evidently in the hands of writers fully compe- 
tent to their task. 


Tue Catuoric Expostror.—The June number of this periodical has 
been issued. It is ably edited by Rev. Felix Varela and Rev. Charles 
Constantine Pise, and is a valuable defender and auxillary of the Catho. 
lic cause. It is embellished by a portrait of The Rev. M. DeSmet, 
Missionnary to the Rocky Mountains. The mechanical getting up of 
this magazine is good. 

Fortunes or Cates Stuxety.—Wilson & Co., N.Y. This capital 
novel, which has been published in Blackwood as a serial, and supposed 
to have been written by the author of “‘The Diary of Physician” has been 
issued from this office. It will repay perusal, and the sale it has already 
enjoyed, proves that the public have adopted it as a faverite, 

Boy’s anv Grrt’s Macazinx.—Carter & Co. Boston. The June 
iseue of this little work is one of the best that has been published. It is 
edited by Mrs. Colman with much ability, as from the experience she 
has had in such matters, we were satisfied it would be. It contains a 
story by Arthur, and a poem by Mrs. Osgood. James Stringer is the 
agent for this city. 

Lapy’s Musicat Lisrary.—James Stringer has sent us the June 
number of this periodical. It is certainly one ef the cheapest publica- 
tions ef the day. The number before us contains sixteen pieces of music, 
many of them of ahigh order of merit. 


Tue Binv or Itary.—The third number of this musical periodical 
conducted by Sig. Candido Cheanei, is before us. It contains three songs 
“Welcome Beauteous Youth,” “Il Corno delle Alpi” and “La Prima 
vera.” 


' 





Tue Hauxtep Mercuast.—John Allen, N.Y. This popular tale 


by Harry Franco, has reached its second number. 


Menry’s Muszsum.—Bradbury, Soden & Co., N.Y. The June num 
ber is well filled with matter of great interest to the young folke. 





Tae Knickersocker For Jung.--Here is another capital number of 
the “Old Knick,” may it live a thousand years, worthy of its amiable and 
talented editor, and worthy of “Knicks” which have gone before it. In 
its class the Knickerbocker, has no superior on this or the other side of 
the Atlantic. Irving’s Quod correspondence is continued and increases 
in interest. It is better thgn much of that which has made Mr. Dickens 
famous. “Gienarte” is a musical, earnest poem by a true lover of 
nature, H. W. Rockwell. ‘Mens Conscia Recti,” is a well told Datch 
story, the scene whereof is laid in Idleburg. The other papers are No. 
9, of the “Polygon Papers,” “Meadow Farm,” “Forensic Eloquence,” 
“The Mail Robber,”’ “‘Hymn to the Soul,” “Our Villiage Grave Yard,"’ 
&e., &e. The editor’s table is as usual a banquet of wit, humor, ecriti- 
cism, poetry, and sentiment. We heartily wish we might transfer the 
“entire lot” to the columns of the Brother Jonathan. 


Democratic Review: J. & H.G. Laserey: N.Y. The impor- 
tant articles in the June number of this periodical are ‘‘ Universal His- 
tory,” a powerful paper, by.O. A. Brumson. “The International 
Copyright Question,” defending the affirmative,—and “ The English in 
Affghanistan,” by Theo. Sedgwick, a just review of the causes and results 
of that most wicked contest. Hawthorn furnishes a quiet, delicious, 
pen and-ink picture of “‘ Buds and Bird voices,”—and Alex. H. Everett 
a capital imitation of Burger’s Lenora. The embellishment of the 
number is @ portrait of the venerable Albert Gallatin, engraved by Dick 
from a Daguerreotype by Chilton: 

No Sense trike Common Sense: D. Appteton & Co: N.Y. The 
character of this little work is told in the title, and when it is known that 
it is from the pen of Mary Howitt, the aathor of “ Strive and Thrive,’ 
“Hope on Hope Ever,” ‘‘Sowing and Resping,”—that the story is 
eloquently told, and the moral well worked out, no one will doubt. 
Mies Howitt’s fame as a translator is now in the aseendant here,—her 
reputation as an original writer was long since established. This is one 
f the best of her moral lessons. 


Saakspeare’s Wonks.—The Messrs. Harper's have issued No. 7, of 
their cheap republication of the Great Dramatist. No one need now be 
without a copy of this magazine of thought. This series also contains ail 
Shakspeare’s poems. 

Gertrups Howarp: Reppinc & Co: Boston. The publishers 
have sent us this tale of domestic life, by Wm. B. English. Itis a well 
told story of the trials of virtue, and it ends, as all such trials should end, 
in matrimony. . 


Hector O’Hattoray. This popular work has been issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton, in good style, with engravings, on the cheap plan. 
The readers of the Brother Jonathan are well acquainted with it. 


The Rainbow for June is out, and isa very good number. Otter 
son has infused new energy into it. 


Tae Ortox.—This well conducted periodical comes to us like “two 
single gentlemen rolled into one,’ the March and April numbers being 
published together. We have not had time to read it, but it looks very in- 
viting, and under the editorial care of Mr. W. C. Richards promises to be- 
come a bright star in the literary firmament. The illustration is a view 


| of the Falls of Ammicalolah. The New York agents are Wiley & 


Putnam. 
CeLepratep Crimes.—Winchester has published, in an extra, three 
intensely interesting stories from the French, with this title. 
—— 


Expresses.—Among the many improvements of the present age this is 
one which has given facilities to all classes in the transaction of business, 
not the least in importance. « All the large Eastern and Northern cities 
are now connected by their daily communications, and that they are ex- 
tremely useful to the public is proven by the fact that they are well pa- 
tronised. ‘These advantages are now to be extended to Pittsburg and the 
intermediate places, Harrisburg, Hollidayeburg, &c., &c., by Adams and 
Co., who have established adaily line with careful carriers between New 
York and Pittsburg. The reputation for despatch and faithfulness this 
house has already won, is a surety that any business entrusted to them 


| wil’ be attended to with fidelity. 


— 

Noan Wesster, who has been before the world many years as an au- 
thor, but whose fame rests on that enduring monument of learning, re- 
search and industry, his Dictionary of the English language, died at New 
Haven, on Tuesday evening, 26th inst., in the 85th year of his age. 


















Original. 
TXION. 


BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 


IXION IN HEAVEN. 
Scene—Mount Olympus—th? genii of Ixion. 
First Genivs: 
Eternal light! Ye glorious rays 
Of majesty divine, 
Which fill with love the circling days, 
Forever blessed shine! 
Forth issuing from th’ eternal throne 
Of Him who binds the Heavenly zone, 
It presses back the gates of Night, 
And floods the boundless air ; 
And swelling, waving, robeth bright 
The stars of glory there! 
Roll back, ye gates! ye circling walls 
Which shut in starry even ;— 
Lo! as with jewels shine the halls 
And golden shrines of Heaven! 














































































































Szconp Genius: 

Far in the deep blue air— 

A golden point in Heaven— 
See worlds revolving fair, 

Through space eternal driven ! 
Jove! untothee is power ; 

The thunder bolt is thine ! 

Thou weep’st the summer shower ; 

Thou mak’st the lightnings shine ! 
Alone,—supreme in might, 

Thou fillest gods with dread, 
And fierce thy bolts alight 

On man’s rebellious head ! 
’Tis thine to rule on high, 

O’er soul and sense and clay; 
And when thy heralds fly, 

Let shrinking man obey ! 






















































































Turep Genivs: 

Lo! throug’ th’ eternal halls of God 
See walk the fearless man; 

God-like he treads the bright abode, 
Built e’er his race began! 

He moves as thoagh he grasped the chain 
Which bindeth world to worid; 

As though dread Jove from his high reign, 
Had to the dust been hurl'd! 

Hail, Jove! the God of Love and Light, 
From whom all things began ! 

Hail! thou beloved in Heaven’s pure sight,— 
The sky-uplifted man ! 















































Txton : 
I tread along th’ eternal halls of Heaven, 
Rich with the odors of celestial love, 
And sink not! And mine eyes behold the flames 
Of godlike purity, and grow not dark! 
A little while, and but a worm on éarth, 
I groaned beneath the galling ills of life! 
I sought its pleasures, and they poisons were ; 
And I turned unto myself, and scorn’d the worms 
Thatcrawl'd in dust;—yet gazing on the stars, 












































As who has not?) They feli,—till that one hour, 
When, like a blasted tree, my strong frame bent 
With a deep groan. Then, inthe hour of shame, 
I mounted into glory. Yet alone 

I tread these jewell'd halls ;—alone must hear 
The warbling music of celestial souls ;— 
Alone,~of all my race, gaze on the throne 
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Would pluck them from their thrones !—I had my foes, 


Ineffable, and worship. Thus to be, 
Is but to die eternally :—to see, 
Like Tantalus, the bending fruit, and strive 
To grasp ita juicy sweets in vain,—yet live !— 
Man’s dwelling is with man. This earthy frame 
Clogs my quick soul, and makes an Earth of Heaven! 
Yea,—what is Heaven, but yet another earth, 
Save in its gorgeous richness? Love, power, strife,— 
All passions, feeling, and all thought,—the same, 
But more intense ! 

O Love! thou hast no home 
Save in the universe ;—and sweet, methought, 
As through the parting air I mounted up, 
I heard the stars reply to stars with songs 
Ringing for ever! And within the heart, 
Unchangeable by time or place, thou reign’st 
With a deep passion,—making all things change 
Even with thy hues! I move along the halls 
Where Jove sits thron’d and dream—Is it a dream ? 
I turn with hidden fires, and apurn the air, 
Sweet with ambrosial odors, for one breath 
Of Heaven-controlling love. 1, formed to love, or hate,— 
Must love, or fall! One smile, one glance 
From that sun-darkening eye, and I could dare 
The Thunderer on his seat, while his bolts fall, 
Burning and fierce around! Sweet Queen of Heaven! 
To thee ’tis madness to aspire,—to win, 
Is glory plucked from the bright halls of Jove ! 

Fourtn Genius: 


Love! wanton child of Earth and Heaven, 
Whose home is in the human heart, 
When once thy piercing shaft is driven, 
Nor god nor man can pluck the dart. 
Invisible it flames for ever, 
And dieth not through endless years ; 
But like a fiery, rushing river, 
Tt burns the victim and his tears ! 
O Love divine! thou child of Heaven, 
Who shall escape thy firm control ? 
To thee by mighty Jove is given 
The silken chains which bind the soul. 
Advance, blest mortal! seize the prize 
Which love now offers unto thee; 
Thine is the empress of the skies,— 
She loves,—obey the soft decree ! 


Ix1on: 
Behold where Juno moves with that sweet grace 
Which charmed of old the Father of all Love! 
Her feet scarce press the ground, and seem to tread 
Upon the golden tissues of the air, 
Which, yielding lightly, bears its queen aloft! 
I have no eyes for aught beside,—nor ears to hear, 
Save the soft music of her steps! She smiles, 
And beckons me! I fly,—-and at her feet 
Will find the Heaven which without her would be 
The dir'’st of Hell’s profound!—Great Queen, I come! 


Firtu Genius: 


Love is wanton and deceiving, 
Smiling but to weave its snare ; 

Mortal, weak and fond, believing, — 
Mortal, of high Jove beware ! 

Love ne’er lone and secret goeth j— 
Suspicion lowereth by its side; 

Who the end of deep love knoweth?— 
Unknown ever,—though oft tried ! 

Luring, smiling, and betraying, 
Love @ wanton traitor is ;— 

While their airy balls surveying, 
Mortals perish in their bliss ! 

Jove now wields his deadly thunder,— 











Mortal, who thy tale shall tell ? 
Hark ! it bursts the clouds asunder, 
And the victim hurls to hell ! 





IZION IN HELL. 


Scene— Tartarus.—Spirite—Izion chained to a wheel. 


FIRST SPIRIT. 


Brooding darkness! hovering o’er, 
Horrors of the fiery shore; 
Rayless veil which hides the fire 
Burning wild in billows dire, 
Quenchless as the lower Night, 
Deadly as the aspic’s bite ; 
Brooding darkness ! unto thee 
Make we this glad revelry ! 
Chaos wild, and Discord dread, 
Stalk among the wand’ring dead ; 
Loud confusion, shrieking high, 
Drags its uproar madly by ; 
Night eternal veils each cell 
Of the dungeon-deep of hell! 
Brooding darkness! unto thee 
Make we this glad revelry ! 
SECOND SPIRIT: 

The sky is Jove’s! and man’s the earth,— 
But Hell, deep Hell is ours; 

Here, groaning, shrieking, for our mirth, 
Man feels the fiery showers ! 

Lo! up yon mountain see ascend 
The ever-rolling stone ; 

Beneath it Sysiphus doth bend, 
‘And heave it with a groan! 

Here, Tantalus, in Hell’s deep river, 
Sighs for one cooling draught; 

But flowing onward swift for ever, 
It passeth by unquaff’d! 

Lo! Ixion rolling on his wheel, 
In tearless, dumb despair! 

Why lifteth he no loud appeal? 
Why rolls he speechless there ? 

On earth ye may laugh and love, 
But here are the fangs of pain; 

For ever the sting shall prove 
Like fire on the burning brain! 


1Z10N: 


Porever! was the doom! Forever more, 
Through endless ages to revolve in pain 
Upon a living rack!—to know the pangs 
That die not; and to be th’ inhuman sport 
Of hell-hags, and of gibbering shades! I bend, 
But groan not! Tyranny may wield his scourge, 
And murder,—but he shall not conquer. No! 
The steadfast soul can never be a slave ; 
But in its chainless palace may outlaugh 
High Jove himself. 'Tis liberty to know, 
And feel the breathing of that inward life 
Caught from the immortality of Heaven! 
Tyrant of gods and men! I curse thee now, 
And dare thy malice. Torture add to pain,— 
Flames add, and life for ever dying, yet 
Thy great injustice spurs my wronged soul, 
And deathless scorn within my heart finds wings 
To mount even to thy throne! 

But thus to be, 
Through an eternity ne’er ending, ne’er begun, 
Isterrible. But like that fearless god 
Who brought the fire of life from Heaven, I bear 


The thunder’s scars. He chained unto the rock,— 


The food of vultures ravenous as Jove, 
Smil’d at his fiend-like malice! J can share 
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His tortures, but shall win his immortality 
Of martyrdom and fame,—to thee a shame 
Eternal as thy throne! Through countless years, 
All dark and numberless, this rolling wheel 
Has borne me in its flight, unceasing since 
Sweet Orpheus kindled Hell with his wild lyre, 
And charm’d my rack with song!* Condemned to see 
Groaning and shrieking, the Heaven-invading beast, 
Briarius, who with hundred arms, waged war 
Upon the gods,—fire-vomiting Chimaere, 
The Furies’ dread, engendered in the flames, 
Upon incestuous beds,—and Lerne’s awful beast, 
Whose shade crawls hissing through the murky night, 
Scarred by great Hercules ! 
Yet here amid 
These tortures, I can bring from Heaven the form 
Of her, beloved, for whom I suffer now 
Hell-pains! Love rooted, deathless is as Soul. 
Engraven on the marble of the heart, 
It constant glows, a trophy of pure joy, 
Or tomb-stone of our pleasures... Age on age, 
Through countless centuries, the hidden fire 
Shall burn, volcano-like, and eat itself,— 
Yete’re find food consuming. But to be 
Thus doomed for passions planted by the hand 
Of Jove himself,—the tempter,—punisher,— 
Is tyranny, at which bigh Justice frowns, 
But her sword lifts with powerless hand,—for who 
Can cope with Heaven? or who reverse decrees 
Fram’d by th’ Eternal Tyrant? The quick soul 
Hath feeling, passion, thought,—hath power to bring 
Knowledge from secret depths,—and power to work 
The rough-hewn marble into life,—and search 
The mysteries which move in starry light 
Along the boundless heavens ;—but unto Love 
It clings from nature,—'tis a passion fixed 
By him who made it,—binding deast to beast,— 
Warming the sky-swung nests of flying life, 
And kindling an intensity of thought 
Within the heart of man, which prompts to deeds 
Generous and noble, and mortality 
Lifts up unto ablessed being. Bat 
’Tis vain tomermur! I must bear my pains, 
And my lips open but to curse! Afar, 
Like a dim light seen by the wanderer 
Through the thick night, I see revenge all armed, 
And Justice with her sword, who shall o’erturn 
The tottering monarchy of Heaven, and hurl 
Th’ Omnipotent, self-called, adown to Hell, 
Into his own wild burning ;—and his shrines, 
Gleaming along the altar-sheening Nile, 
And over Hellas’ blooming vales, shall fall 
For vipers to creep over, and for owls 
To rest in with their night-carousing broods ; 
While time shall lick the clotted gore once shed, 
As odor to his nostrils, steaming up 
On the dark walls of slasghter-houses built 
To him—with incense, song and revelry. 
Then shall my torments cease ; and rising up 
My arm shall dare the fallen Thunderer! 
But Love! shall these thy pains unceasing be? 
Have they no end? To thee I bend and sigh, ' 
And hug thy heavy chains,—a passive slave ! 
The immortal memories of thee are mine, 
But not e’er painful. No!—They ease these tortures,— 
Soften my rack,—and through the night of Hell, 
Glow like bright stars within a sunless sky! 


*Atque Ixionii cantu rota constitit orbis—Descent of Orpheus. Georg. lib. iv. 


—— 


A fellow at Kentucky, with a railway imagination, wants to know how 
long it will be before they open the eQuINOXAL LINE. 
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THE POLES AND THEIR SLAVES! 

{We are really obliged to the gallant author of the following, He 
does our people no more than justice in supposing they would like to 
know the truth and the whole truth about Poland; Mr. Darby, Tacitus, 
and the National [ntelligencer, to the contrary notwithstanding. ]—Ep. 


Much has been said by foreign writers of slavery in Poland. In this 
country even the school-books teach that the Polish Peasants, or Villa- 
gers, are slaves. Let me therefore call your attention to this wild er- 
ror—the growth of ignorance, or cruel misrepresentation. In old times, 
the people of Poland were divided into four classes—Peers, or Woje- 
wods, Nobles, Peasants, and Slaves. The Peers were the only class 
thet participated in the government, by appointing from among them- 
selves twelve counsellors, who were always at the side of the Kings— 
ther almost absolute rulers. The Nobles composed a militia, called 
pos polite Ruszenie, and were the people who defended the country in 
time of war. These two classes, the State and the Church were the 
sole and exclusive land owners. The Peasants or Villagers, called 
Kmiecie, were of old a free and independant people, who tilled the 
soil; they were lease holders, and paid the rent to the owners in corn, 
or in labor—but they were never attached to the glebe as in Russia, and 
were at liberty to dispose of their labor and themselves, as they pleased. 
Their public duty was to guard the castles in time of war; and all those 
who joined the nobles in defence of the country, or the cause of Chris- 
tendom, were considered like the nobles, and in time became nobles. 
Hence even at this day, there are many hamlets and villages in Poland— 
inhabited by a population of the nobles called—drobna-Szlachta—small 
nobles—who have always enjoyed the same rights and privileges as the 
great nobles, or millionares. All the nobles, without distinction, are 
brethren and so style one-another—in public speeches as well as in 
social greetings. ‘The only slaves in Poland were the prisoners of war, 
and their descendants—and they were the only people living on the 
Polish soil, who were dependent on their masters, the peers and the 
nobles, by whom they had been made prisoners of war, and even these 
were wholly emancipated in 1347, and declared to be as free and inde- 
pendent as the Polish peasantry. The following event contributed there- 
to: in 1333 Ladislas Lokietek, king of Poland, and his peers found 
themselves compelled to admit the nobles to a share of the public busi- 
ness. From that time meetings were held throughout Poland, calling 
for a reform in the constitution and government—from which resulted 
the great National Assembly, called the first Polish Diet, held in the 
city of Wislica in 1347. This assembly laid the foundation of the new 
Polish constitution—out of which sprang the principles which made 
Poland a Republic. It was in consequence of this reform that all the 
slaves were at once emancipated—and from 1347 there never was such 
a thing as a slave heard of on the soil of Poland, till her dismember- 
ment. True it is, that the Polish peasantry were always considered a 
subordinate class of men, and what is called good society was altogether 
made up of the nobles; the furmer being lease-holders, and paying the 
rent to the latter in corn or in labor. But the children of the peasants 
were admitted to the same schouls, as those of the nobles; and all those 
who finished their studies ia the university became nobles de jure of 
right, which shows that the tendency of the Polish constitution was to 
referm Poland by ennobling her people. The notion that there does not 
exiat in Poland a class corresponding with what you denominate citizen, 
or townsman, is another strange error, wholly without foundation. The 
towns of Gnieznr, Kruszwica and"Prznan are as old as Poland itself. 
They were founded in the sixth century, and on examining the records of 
Polish history, we see the representatives from these very towns in the 
Diet of 1363, and even before this time (in 1343): for when Casinni 
the Great gave up Pomerania to the Teutonic Knights, the treaty was 
subjected to the ratification of townsmen, as well as nobles and clergy. 


The title of “ Citizen,” (Obywate/) is not applied in Poland to the in- | 
habitants of towns and cities, as in this country. The Poles call citizens | 
(Obywate!) every man who enjoys the rights of a citizen, whether he is 
a nobleman, a townsman, a peasant, or a villager. 


There is a strong opinion among the Poles in favor of paying the rent 
in money instead of labor; because the present system often gives place 
to gress abuses. Another party desires a general division of land with- 
out any remuneration to its present owners. This party is very small, 
but noisy, and denounces the present system, and every other system of 
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rent, as slavery. Their writings have certainly rendered great service 
to our foe; and might have misled some foreigners, unacquainted with 
the true relations between the landholders and villagers in Poland, and 
ignorant of our constitution. G. Tocamans. 


For the Brether Jonathan. 
WEST POINT. 


I determined, a long time since, to make a pilgrimage to this beautiful 
spot, but, until recently, have been prevented from carrying my intention 
into effect. Having lately made a visit, I send you some notes I took 
on the spot, 

I went with Professor A., who carried with him a letter to Major 
Delafield, the superintendent. This, together with his own reputation, 
of course opened the way for us everywhere. But even a perfect stranger 
is at liberty, whether attended or not, to enter any of the recitation 
rooms, or to visit any part of the establishment. As for the recitation- 
rooms, all he has to do is, to open the door and walk in, sit down, and 


stay as long ashe chooses. The standard in the establishment, is mathe- 


matics. Conduct, however, counts in marks, as high as mathematics: 
Thus, excellence in conduct, or mathematics, is denoted by three, in 
other matters by one. The Cadets are divided into sections, of ten or 
thereabouts. When a section enters the room, they see written up in a 
certain space, the names of the five who are to recite that day. These 
without further orders, walk to the large black board, which has room 
enough for all, and while the first one is preparing the necessary dia- 
grams, &c.; the lecturer explains something to the five who are at their 
seats. As soon as the first of the appointed five is ready, he turns about. 
states what he is to prove, or investigate, and runs on till he has exhaus- 
ted the subject in all its parts. If the Professor has not to ask any ques- 
tion, the mark of excellence is given, and in proportion, as questions 
are necessary, so does the mark decrease in value. So strict are the 
requirements ia reciting geometry, that if upon the board a line which 
should be straight, is perceptibly crooked, the Cadet has immediately to 
sit down. We heard one Cadet recite, who was quite a talented young 
man. His recitation consisted: of one of the most abstruse applications 
of mathematics, to optics ; and really if you had not been looking at him, 
you would have supposed that he was reading from a book, for he went 
on without pause or the slightest hesitation, until he had completely ex- 
hausted the subject. “There,” said the Professor to us, ‘‘ what ques- 
tion can I possibly ask him? You see he has exhausted the subject!” 
This perfect result is accomplished through strict military discipline. 
The Professor showed me his report for the week. There was but one 
disorder-mark. He said that was given to one of the Cacets for 
speaking to the other at the blackboard; and he stated, that the punish- 
ment for that word, or two, would be thresa hours extra guard duty. 
He would send his report to the Superintendent, and orders would come 
to take his musket, and stand guard for three hours. (Ample time for 
deliberation, truly. Why, he might think of pretty much everything in 
the world! How he must have philosophized ; especially on the evils of 
temptation.) The Cadets are allowed sixteen dollars a month, and are 
taught habits of the most rigid economy. No matter how rich the fa- 
ther of a Cadet may be, he must send no money to his son. Ifa Cadet 
is found to have received any money, which he has not reported to the 
Superintendent, he is immediately expelled. Each Cadet from the time 
he enters, to the time he leaves, has to wash out his own room, bring the 
water he needs, in short, he has to wait upon himself. The son of the 
poor man, and the son of the rich man, are shoulder to shoulder in the 
race. One Cadet has passed through some college with honor; another 
knew barely enough mathematics and French to enter. Yet those that 
have passed through college, are often beaten by the comparatively illi- 
terate. The stern contention shows thetrue metal; the rough diamond 
polishing itself, though with many a hard rub, gradually outshines the 
courtly and well-set topaz. 

A farmer's son, a son of Henry Clay, and a mechanic's son, were in 
the same class. When the class ended its course, the son of the farmer 
was at the head, the son of the mechanic was second, and the son of 
Henry Clay, third. 

There was a young fellow at work in a saw-mill in our Western States. 
He heard of West Point, and applied for a Cadetship. As he was the 
only one that applied from that district, he obtained it. He immediately 
left the saw-mill and went to school, At that time the requirements for 
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entrance, were the first four rules of arithmetic and reading. In three 
weeks he had got as far as multiplication. At this time, the schoo] was 
shut up. He walked to New-York, intending to fit himself there. 
When be reached this city, be found that be had barely time to present 
himself for examination. He did so. Of arichmetic he was found to 
know very little, and his reading was the most barbarous collection of 
uncouth sounds, that was ever called reading. He had no idea of any 
kind of stop, or pause; he knew few or none of the parts of speeeb, and 
any proper name at all uncommon, he regarded as like the rest of the 
large words, which conveyed not the slightest idea to his mind. His 
eagerness to get an “edication” was, however, very evident. If the 
examiners chose, they might examine any candidate again, three month’s 
afterwards. They told him they would do so, made up a purse for him, 
and sent him to school. He finally entered, and hard work he had. 
One of the Professors spoke to him about a bad recitation he had made. 
« Why,” said he, “ the fact is, { have to look up in the dictionary al- 
most all the words in my lesson, and very often, I can’t understand, the 
meaning the dictionary gives for ‘em.’ Siill, be persevered, and, by 
dint of downright hard work, the stout-hearted yeung blackwoodsman, 
now stands number five, in the third class in theacademy. For the first 
six months, the new comers are taught little else, except the most exact 
and implicit obedience. They are ordered to do all sorts of things, and 
the orders given, must be obeyed, in the minutest point. At the end of 
that time, the faculty usually decide whv will ‘‘do,” or who will not. 
Commonly from a class of a hundred, about twenty will be rejected. 
Neither epirituous liquors, nor tobacco, are allowed to come to the Point. 
If a Cadet is found using tabacco in any shape, he is expelled, or severe- 
ly punished. 

Not long ago, as the Superintendant was sitting in bis office, a rough. 
looking young fellow entered with his bat on his head, and his bands in 
his pockets. Hs had come on foot from Indiana, as he had heard they 
“ edicatea” young fellows there. When Major Delafield told him that 
he had no power to admit him, his countenace fell. After a few mo, 
ments he said, “ if I go to Washington, do you think they’il let me in?” 
“That I can’t tell.” “ Well, I'll try, at any rate.’? He turned on his 
heel and left the room on the instant, for Washington; and is there, per- 
haps, at present, trying for an “‘ edication.” Nog. 

From the Ladies Companion. 
SOCIETY. 
BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 

I saw, a few evenings since, a lovely young friend dressed for her first 
“grown up ball,” and looking fresh and delicate as an opening rose. A 
rich white satin was the substratum of her dress, and over that, arranged 
with consummate skill, was a drapery of * Tarlton,’ or ‘ illusion,’ or some 
substance, (if substance they may be called,) as transparent and fragile 
as they. Tnere was no trimming, excepting the fine mecklin lace about 
the neck and sleeves, and here and there a flower, that seemed to have 
been drawn and attached to its place by the magnetic grace of the wear- 
er, Natural flowers appeared interwoven by the same charm, with the 
rich braids of her hair. She wore but a single ornament, a bracelet of 
hair attached by an opal clasp—an opal of such rare size and beauty, that 
itcould not escape attention. I said but a single ornament, for I dare 
not designate by a werd, that implies man’s art, the exquisite bouquet 


she carried, the flowers still fresh and odorous from the breath of their 
Creator. 


After the carriage rolled away with this lovely vision, we sober, elder- 
ly people at home—(“ the dear middle aged '’)—fell into discussions of 
ress and society, and mesmerism, which, by degrees, subsiding into 
silence, I being seated amidst the soft, soothing comforts of a “sleepy 
hollow ” of a chair, fell into something between a dream and a revery, 
whieb was naturally tinged with the hue of the preceeding conversatien. 
I seemed, to myself, endowed with a preternatural mental power analo- 
gous to that claimed by the mesmeric sleepers. 

My spirit was present with my young friend in a brilliant drawing-room, 
and there her dress appeared to me but as the index of her mental and 
moral qualifications for society, or rather—(for it is difficult to explain 
this strange hallucination)—it was no longer composed of muslin. lace, 
ete., but of mystical garments, which these substances indicate to the 
material eye. The satin was a foundation of firmness and stability, the 
muslin investment was an atmosphere of frankness, simplicity and purity 
—the meck|lin lace, the fineaccomplishments that give charm and variety 
to artificial life, and the natural flowers were the virives that d fuse 
sweetness and happiness, no longer roses, geraniums, peliotrepes, etc., 
but charity, benevolence, courtesy, trust, modesty, ete. But the potent 
charm was the bracelet. What had seemed to my waking eye but a braid 
of a departed friend’s hair, became his memory, endowed with the pow- 
er of a guardian spirit. The rich opal clasp that at every turn, reflected 
maoy colored light, became the mind ot my young friend, a pure intelli- 


gence, receiving and continual'y giving out beams cf intellectual beauty, 
originality, knowledge, reflection, imagination, had been to mortal seem- 
ing those exquisitely colored rays. 

This new power | had acquired of discerning the immaterial through the 
material, extended to the company. Wit, humor, genius, science, modesty, 
true love, and cheerful benevolence, were there, but in what proportions 
to weakness, inanity, ignorance, folly, vanity, frivolity, self-complacency, 
I forbear to teil. 

Some individuals were composed of mere mortality—the pure coxcomb 
was a mere shell of a man, like a plaster of paris cast, complete, exter- 
nally, to the imperial, moustache, and eye-glass, but within, mere vacuity. 
Dresses, fresh from the hands of Victorine, robes of satin, velvet, gauze, 
embroidered myslin and what not, which their owners gazed on with in- 
finite seif-satisfaction, were, to my eye, a dingy, weather-worn substance, 
woven of extravagance, vanity and pride, according to the dominant qua- 
lity of the wearer. 

‘There was something so shocking to my womanly feelings it this in- 
voluntary betrayal of the soul’s seerets, that I suddenly awoke, and com- 
muricating my dream to a friend who was sitting by me, she said, ‘‘ Your 
dreaming fancies are compounded of your waking notions, I admire wit, 
wisdom and goodness, perhaps as much as you do, but it seems to me 
that oracles of wisdom, and preachers of righteousness, would be out of 
place and out of season in a drawing-room. Just imagine Socrates or 
Corrinna, at one of Mr.——s’ dinuver-parties !” 

“ Socrares and Corrinna,” I replied, “are booked people, rather too 
classic to fit in to any modern frame-work. But the social value of ge- 
nius and the graces, is not depreciated. When | dined with Mr.——, I 
thought our friends L—— and C-——, the one by his sparkling humor, 
and the other by her playfulness and benignity, cast the luxuries on the 
table intothe shade. We might have dispensed with half the costly wines, 
and perhaps all the costly dishes, and received and retained quite as 
agreeable an impressivn of the entertainment. If we meet avery 
able person at dinner, we remember it to the end of our lives, but who 
cares whether he drank, last week, ‘ Hermitage’ or Croton water—cer- 

tainly nut you nor I.” ; 

“You,” replied my friend, “are talking from very narrow and person 
al experience. The two persons you have mentioned, are rare birds; you 
might dine out all winter and not meet their fellows. L is a person 
that every body likes—hbe has fine manners as well as fine talents—and 
C——s’ beauty gives currency toall her other charms ; besides they both 
belong to the fashionable world, and there was nothing out of the way in 
having them. But if you were giving dinner-parties, you weuld, like the 
rest of the world, invite those who invite you, these to whom you are in- 
debited, people in your own circle, you know.” 

* This is the argument ad-hominem, my friend. Because I trundle 
on in the worn rut, you must not conclude that no improvement can be 
effected. 1am aware that no individual can break up the old mould and 
recast society. We must therefore make the most we can of existing 
institutions—we must sail with the current, instead of opposing it. We 
are not called on to invent vehicles for ballooning, but we can profi 
use our wits is improving rail-road cars and steamers. We could 
imagine more refined, more attractive forms of social! life than the dinner- 
feast und the evening party, but these are the received forms, and it seems 
to me not impossible to infuse a better spirit into them.” 

** This sounds very well, but unbappily body and spirit go together, and 
society must be made up of such men and women as we have.” 

“You mean,” I replied, ‘such men and women as we happen to have 
in a certsin set. You will not pretend that among the three hundred 
thousand inbabitants of New-York, there is not social materials of the 
very best, to furnish forth a feast.” 

‘No doubt there is, and suppose you had a divining-rod with which 
you might go forth and select from the mass, the witty and the wise—a 
pretty museum they would make when you got them together—animals 
of different elements—people of discordant tastes, habits and modes of 
life, as incapable of the interchange of thought and feeling, as if t 
were strangers, speaking different languages. I confess, my dear fcteod, 
} prefer our old-fashioned realities to your dreams. My party may be 
duil, but yours would be intolerable.” 

‘You condemn me anbeard—you have not yet seen my progamme. 
All thar I ask is, that the social qualifications <f the guecis Ye made a 
distinct object in inviting a party—tbat we should seek clever and accom- 
plished men and women, though they may not be of our particular set— 
that the quahty of the guests at a dinner-party should be of more im 
tance than the luxury of the viands—that the attic salt should be the in- 
dispensable cond ment. 

We both know families that starve their social natures, because they 
cannot, in the vulgar sense of the word, ‘ entertain,’—!hey cannot deco- 
rate their rooms with costly (useless?) furniture, nor cover their tables 
with luxuries, “ Better is the shadow ofa friend on your wall, than a 
sintue of Phidias, or a painting of Raphael,” certainly far better than 
champaigne, oysters, ices, or even paté de foiz gras. 

** You despair of improvement, my fiiend, and one great reform is al- 
ready made, imposed in part, by the stern necessity of the times, and in 
part by the good sense of these who are its leaders, and whose high po- 
sition gives to them the ‘‘ glorious privilege of being independent” in 
their modes of hospitality. During the passing season, Mrs. and 
Mes , and balf a dozen others have received their friends on a cer- 
tain eveving ofeach week. There is no conventional tyranny as to dress 
or hours; you may go early or late, and dress in demi or plain toilette, 
&s suits your taste and convenience. 
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¥ You have sometimes the best music the town affords, but no other 
luxury—a glass of lemonade, a cup of tea or chocolate, and a bit of cake, 
is the only tribute paid to the carnal nature so long pampered, and poi- 
soned by excesses at late hours. 

“ Now, my friend, do not think me Quixotic if I recur to the idea sha- 


dowed forth in my dream. Let our young people transfer some of the | 


thought and time they bestow on their dress, to a mental and moral pre- 
paration for society—let them teach their cavaliers that no Paris training 
in dress and conventionalism can be an offset against dulness and igno- 
rance--let them remember there are objects of benevolence in the drawing- 
room—that there the sweet charities of smiles and kind words may be 
bestowed on the stranger, the timid and the neglected. If they are 
among the rich in socia! gifts, they may thus befriend the poor—and if 
themselves the poor, let them receive slights with patience, and neglect 
with cheerfulness. There is no barren field in God's world, but good 
every where to be sown and reaped.” 
—— 


THE KISS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE HALL.” 


From the Orion. 


I do not like the title I have selected for this story, and yet I see not 
how I can help it. It requires great skill to fix upon an appropriate 
cognomen ; one designed to serve as an index to the tale, should never 
be vague or uncertain in its connection with the body of the composition; 
one intended to at/ratt should show, at least, figuratively, what the read- 
er is to expect. Some authors, it is true, select their titles with the ex- 
press view of giving no indication of the character of their works, and 
seem to think that if their bantling has a name, it is wholly immaterial 
what that name is. But as this latter mode of christening does not agree 
with my notions of my previous practice, I have discarded it, and am 
consequently compelled to call my story ‘“‘The Kiss.” The objection I 
have to the title selected, is that it is too old and hackneyed. When 4 
little boy, I read a little story, in a little book, called the ‘Mirror of the 
Graces,” which said little story was entitled “The Kiss.” Now I have 
lived long enough to have read full twenty difierent versions of this same 
story; each worse than the former, and all infinitely below the original. 
To meet at this time with a tale, novel, romance or poem, entitled ‘The 
Kiss,”’ would at onceremind me of the “Mirror of the Graces,’ and ten 
to one, I should throw it aside without reading it. It may very wellbe, 
that a large portion of the readers of “Orion” have, like myself, been 
surfeited with kiss stories, and would as soon read kiss verses, as one of 
them. I know, therefore, therisk [ run of being skipped by the graver 
portion of magazine readers. Stillas the point in the story depends up- 
on a kiss; the incidents arise out of a kiss; and the denouement is pro- 
duced by a kiss, I don’t see, as I said at first, how I can well avoid call- 
ing my paper “The Kiss.’"", How muchI may have borrowed from the 
“Mirror of Graces,” my readers can, perhaps, determine better than my- 
self, should they ever have chance to meet with it, or any of its multifa- 
rious imitations. 

The log-cabin of old Jerry Peters was somewhat longer, better daub- 
ed, and more comfortable, than those of the most of his neighbors. It 
had the advantage of a plank floor, and was literally papered with a 
species of wood-cut drawings more prevalent then, than at the present 
day. In short, Jerry’s domicil was decidedly aristocratic, both in its 
external and internal appearance. The walls of his house furnished an 
interesting library for the natural philosopher, for there you could learn 
the pedigree of all the horses ever exhibited in the Pin H: ok settle- 
ment. 

It was our first visit to Captain Peters. His son Jake hadinvited us 
to a Saturday night’s frolic, and, as a special inducement, promised that 
we should open the ball with the Queen of Pin Hook. Who this said 
queen was, he did not explain, further than by swearing that “ she 
could take the rag off the bush, faster than any gal in the settle- 
ment.” 

We omitted to state that Jerry Peters had once been the Captain of 
the Pin Hook Beat; that he owned a small tub-mill, and ran a thirty 
gallon still, besides being the undisputed owner of an hundred acres of 
ridge land, But beyond all these claims to influence and aristocracy, 
was his acknowledged possession of a live negro. He owned but one, 
it is true, yet that one was bona fide flesh and blood. And old Prince 
fully understoed his importance, both personally and relatively. He was 
the visible type of the gentility of the captain's family, and was seldom 
missing when a stranger darkened the door of his master’s house. And 
good mistress Dolly Peters too, had a little harmless vanity in exhibiting 
the nigger to her visitors. She bad a way of her own which Prince 
perfectly understood and humored, and to one of the uninitiated, this pe- 
culiar way of old Dolly’s would carry the impression that the Captain 
was really a man of considerable nigger property. 

When we had made our bow, and shaken hands with Mistress Peters, 
the Captain, and sundry Pin Hookers—boys and gals, we were, before 
taking our seat, invited to take a dram. 

“Let me have some fresh water brought first,” said Mrs. Peters, going 
to the door and bawling out, “Here you Judy—you Nan—yow Sall !— 
What in the world can have become of all them niggers!” 

“Treckon,” said Jake with a grin, “they’re all busy getting supper. 
*Spose you call the boys.” 

«Well: I'll try; but they too, I’il be bound, are out of the way.— 
Here you Cato!"’ no answer. ‘You Congo!” no answer. “You, you 
Prince!” 
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“Yaw! yaw! yaw! old Prince call at last. 
blue you've kotched dis time ?”’ 
Bring some fresh water, old gentleman. You're 
It seems useless to call any body 


Well, whose de long tail 


“ Ah! old Prince. 
the best nigger on the plantation. 
but you.” 

“So Itinks,”’ said Prince, “less you calls de Queen, and she be’s 
putting on her shoes an’ tockings. Plenty water in the pail, old Mis- 
sus.” 

So there is, I declare. Come, young man, qualify out of the Cap- 
tain’s last doublings.”” 

I was not a cold water man then, and sol did full justice to old Jer- 
ry's bald face. 

“Whose dis young Buckra?’’ asked old Prince, after scanning me very 
critically from head to foot. 

“Why, Prince,” said the Captain, ‘don’t you know him? This is 
young George Woodcock. He's studying law atthe ccurt-bouse, Shake 
hands with him, and tell him ;ou're the best fiddler that ever drew a 
bow in Pin Hook.”’ 

“Yaw! yaw! yaw!” shouted Prince, in a key that shook the cabin. 
“Young Moss Woodcock, ha? Lhearn tell on you fore now, young 
mosza. I speck dis aint de fuss Saterday night you've been out ona 
spree. Never mine; Is’e mum as a goose,” 

The company were ail seated, the pine knots threw a cheerful light 
ever the large room; old Prince was tuning his fiddle in the corner; 
all were ready for the word, “‘ choose your partners ’’—still there was a 

ause. 

“‘ What in the round world keeps Belle?” asked old Dolly. 

“Why,” said Jake, “she’s in the kitchen fizzing with “ Long Jim 
from over the Creek,’ about the first dence. ‘ Long Jim” swears he’ll 
have the first reel with ber, and she promised to go that with George 
Woodcock.” 

“ Don't let me be in the way,” I remarked, modestly. 

“You aint in the way,’’ said Jake; “but ‘Long Jim” is, and if he don’t 
take himself out of the way pretty shortly, he'll see sights.” 

‘Well, I reckon,” said the Captain, ‘‘1’ll settle that fiz in less than 
three shakes of a pig’s tail,” and tue Captain started tothe kitchen to en- 
force the rights of hospitality. 

It was not long before Captain Jerry returned, and with him the lady 
for whom the company had been waiting. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, and especially Mr. George Woodcock,’’ said 
he, with a grand flourish, “this is my daughter Belle Peters, generally 
known as the Queen of Pin Hook. I hope you'll all git acquainted with 
her.” 

I made my prettiest court-house bow to the Queen; expressed my gra- 
tification and pleasure at making her personal acquaintance, and con- 
cluded by asking the honor of her hand for the first dance. 

Belle was a coquette, and a fine lady in her small] way, and for each 
bow, she returned me three congees, protesting that she had been keeping 
herself especially for me, and that all the long Jims in Pin Hook should’nt 
come between me and her, 

“‘ No, by dad,” put in Long Jim, ‘nor shall all the boys at the court- 
house come between me and you, Belle. You may dance with Geor, 
Woodcock the first reel as you have promised to do, but if he don’t 
want to swim Squash Creek before day, he’d better not be too impedic- 
ulus.” 

AsI had no intention of setting up for a rival to the demi-savage 
“Long Jim, from over the Creek,” us they called him, 1 assured him 
there was no ground for a quarrel between us; that as that was my first 
visit to Pin Hook, I trusted it would create no unpleasantness that 
the Queen honored me, as a stranger, with her hand in opening the ball.” 

Jim growled some sort of assent, and I led Belle to the head of the 
room. 

Her majesty, the Queen of Pin Hook, was truly a majestic looking 
personage. She was fully four inches taller than the ordinary height of 
females, and bulky in proportion. She was still, an indefati and 
untiring dancer; with all her fat, Belle could stand three cut-outs by the 
longest winded of her admirers. She was, after all, quite a beauty, so 
far as a good skin, regular features, and a sparkling pair of eyes were 
concerned, and notwithstanding her illiterateness, she was an incessant 
talker. 

“ Long Jim” appeared to me, expressly created asa mate for the 
Queen, and I did nct wonder at his jealous d for her. He was, at 
least, six feet four in height. Just the man, he lived in the time of 
the Great Frederick’s father, to have been kidnapped and sent to Prussia 
for a grenadier. He was as ignorant as a bear, and as rough and as 
strong. Nature evidently intended Belle Peters and Long Jim Buggy 
for each other, and it was useless for them to struggle against the decree. 
Still, Belle was a coquette from instinct, and flirted with all the Pin 
Hooker’s who paid homage to her charms, and to the high standing of 
her family. 

The dance continued amidst uproarous Jaughing and talking, no little 
encouraged by the liberality with which Captain Jerry furnished the last 
doublings. Old Prince was fast asleep, but it made no difference in the 
skill with which he played their favorite tune of “Squash Creek beau- 
ties, how they go.’ Captain Jerry and Old Dolly were both nid-nid-nod- 
ding in the corner. Squire Cooney, the Pin Hock Justice of the Peace, 
began to talk wisely and thickly about the merits of the various can- 
didates then before the people; and several of the younger men, among 
whom “‘ Long Jim” was quite conspicuous, were getting entirely can- 
tankerous. 




















“J flon’t believe you dare do it.” I heard wicked Will Saunders say 


to Lovg Jim. : 

“ What do you think I’m afraid of!” asked Jim, rather fiercely. 

“Why, of Captain Jerry, in the first place 3 of Jake, in the second 
place; and of Belle herself, in the third place. 

“Jr's a lie!” shouted Jim. ‘I’m not afraid of the whole Pin Hook 
beat, and I’ll do it in spite of the big guns and little fishes.” 

Belle was on the floor, dancing with all her might and in the best of 
humors, as Long Jim at this moment approached her. The savage 
threw his arms about her neck, and kissed her, with a report that sound- 
ed like the explosion of a four-pounder. Belle Peters screamed and 
struggled with all ber strength and some hew in the tussel, fell heavily 
on the floor; the blood ran profusely from her nose; old Prince awoke 
with the noise, and the fiddle stopped. Captain Jerry and his wite 
threw off their somnolency, and looked aghast at the prostrate Queen. 
Long Jim, like all other fellows when they commit a great crime 
under the influence of liquor, was completely sobered by the extent of 
the catastrophe, and steod mute and trembling beside hia unfortunate 
victim. 

« Who did this ?’”’ asked the Captain, in a voice of deep emotion. 

“I did,” said Jim doggedly. 

“You did—did you!” said the Captain in a tone that almost froze my 
blood. “Long Jim, if you cross the Creek to-night, you'll have better 
luck than I think you will. Give me my rifle, Prince !” 

“« Slope, Jim—slope !”’ cried a dozen voices, male and female—‘slope, 
or the Captain will bore you for the hollow horn.” 

Jim did slope or run. It was for dear life, and he made tracks like a 
wild turkey. Squash Creek was swam that night in shorter metre than 
it had been since the revolution. The Captain’s call for his rifle aroused 
Belle from her swoon, or more likely the possum fit she was playing off. 
Prince was in no hurry to produce the rifle, and old Dolly, in an agony 
offterror, threw her arms about Jerry’s neck, hysterically, praying and 
entreating him not to murder Long Jim. Belle also interposed and 
eatching Prince by the leg, just as he was mounting a chair to reach the 
rifle, threw him kawhop on the hard floor; there she held him, with her 
foot firmly planted on his breast. 

“Gorry 'mighty, Miss Belle!” groaned Prince, “ pull yer foots off dis 
nigger, less you want to stop his fiddle foreber an’ de day arter.” 

The delay produced by the confusion, the entreaties, and the tactics of 
the various parties, was sufficient to save Jim from the Captain’s ven- 
geance. He knew that Jim was safe, and pursuit useless. 

‘« Well, if I let the skunk go,” growled Jerry, ‘‘ whatam I to do?” 

“ Take the law of him,” said Squire Cooney, brightening up at the 
idea of issuing a State’s warrant. 

“ What's the crime?” asked Jerry. 

‘Salt and battery, as I should reckon,” replied the Squire, doubtingly. 
“It may, however, be fellow de seay. I haint sartain.’ 

“‘ What’s the punishment?”’ again asked the Captain. 

“Well, I aint sartain about that. As the Queen haint-killed out and 
out, I reckon it wont hang him quite, ’Twill whip him though, I’m 
pretty sure.” 

“ That'll do,” said Captain Jerry. ‘‘ I hope they’ll hang him, but forty 
save one, well laid on, will teach him better manners in future. Write 
the warrant, Squire, and I'll make the affidavy.”’ 





It was court week. Judges, jurors, lawyers and witnesses were in at- 
tendance. Mr. Solicitor Windy had given out the bill, in the case of 
The State vs. James Buggy, for assault and battery. Captain Jerry 
Peters, his wife, his son Jake, and the Queen, were in attendance as 
State’s witnesses. Being a quasi officer of the court, i. e. a [‘‘ student 
at law,” I was not bound over, though the solicitor sent me before the 
grand jury to testify. After hearing and duly deliberating upon the tes- 
peceee es grand jury found a “ true bill,” and Long Jim had to stand 
his trial, 

“'The State vs. James B , for an assault and battery.’ Who 
pears for the defendant?” pi 93 be: 

“I do,” replied lawyer Wordy. 

‘Will you traverse?” asked the Judge. 

“ No sir; we'll try the case.”” 

‘‘ Very well, sir. Go on, if the State is ready.” 

Belle Peters was put upon the stand, and narrated the circumstances 
very particularly, though evidently with a leaning in Long Jim’s favor. 
Belle’s portly figure, and large, good-natured face, apparently made a fav- 
orable impression upon the jury, and they were prepared to feel indignant 
at the discourtesy Long Jim had offered her. 

‘‘ Hem,” said lawyer Wordy, commencing the cross-examination.— 
‘‘ Had there been any dispute or quarrel between you and James Buggy 
before the night you refer too?” 

‘‘ None, whatever.” 

“ 7 he not in the habit of visiting at your father’s house ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ What was the object of his frequent visits?” 

re age 

*‘ Come, Miss Peters, you must answer the question.” 

‘ Well then, darn it; he said he came to rae sae and get his dram into 
the bargain !”” 

The judge looked at portly Belle, in some surprise at her unjudicial 


“Well, when he came to see 


h i} " 
pose?” you he generally got a dram, I sup 
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“ In course he did, if dad had any.” 

“You were in the habit of giving a dram to all the beaux who called 
at your house?” 

“‘T can’t say that,” retorted Belle, pertly; “you called there once, and 
I don’t recollect of giving you a dram.” 

This was considered a good hit, and there was a general laugh. 

“Did the defendant attempt any farther violence to you than kissing 
you, on the night in question ?’’ 

“T suppose not.” 

“ Did he ever kiss you before?” 

“ Why, yes! a thousand times !” 

Belle's naiveté created a laugh this time at her expense. 

“ You never indicted him before 1” 

“ Pshaw ! no.” 

“The fall, you think, was only accidental ?”’ 

“ Haint I said so?” 

“Well; you don’t want to punish Jim for kissing you?” 
ion” I; Jim’s a geod fellow, though he was a little fuddled at the 

“1 close for the present,” said Solicitor Windy. 

“ T shall call no witnesses,” was the answer of lawyer Wordy. 

“‘ Very well, gentlemen. Will you go to the jury ?” 

After a moment’s consultation, both lawyers agreed to submit the case 
under the direction of the court. 

“‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” said his Honor, “the evidence is very plain in 
this case. The assault and battery complained of, consists in the de- 
fendants have kissed the witness without her consent. Now, the law 
says, that any rude, contemptuous or angry touching the person of an- 
other, is a battery. If the witness did not give her consent, expressed 
or implied, at the time defendant kissed her, then the rude manner in 
which it was done constitutes the offence with which defendant stands 
charged. You may retire.”’ 

. The jury soon after came in with a verdict of “guilty.” 

“Very well,” saidhis Honor. “To-morrow, at ten o'clock, Mr. Sol- 
icitor, I shall pass the sentence. Should the parties in this case com- 
promise, in the meanwhile, let me know, or the defendant may stand a 
chance of spending some time in jail.” 

Belle, who had taken a seat near me when she had given her testimo- 
ny, turned to me and asked, ina whisper, ‘what the judge meant by a 
compromise 1” 

‘ “tT suppose,” said I, “‘ he means for you and Jim to get married to- 
ay, 
Long Jim looked the very picture of despair, at the judge’s intimation 
of the my Belle’s tender heart was touched. She made a motion to 
Long Jim as she went out of the court house, which he obeyed. He soon 
after returned, with a bright countenance, whispered a few words to 
squire Cooney, and they passed out together. 

“ James Buggy,” said the judge, ‘‘ you have been convicted cf an as- 
sault and battery on Belle Peters. Have you any representation tomake 
to the court before it proceeds to pass its sentence upon you 1” 

“We have compromised,” said Jim. 

“That is very well,” said the judge. ‘Do you confirm this statement, 
Miss Peters? Have you and Jim made friends?” 

‘Certainly; I should think so,” replied Belle, “considering the com- 
promise.” 

‘“* What compromise,” said the judge, “did you make, that you beth 
look so well pleased 7” 

“‘ The one your honor recommended,” replied Belle, with a simper. 

“I am not aware that I made any particular suggestion,” said the 
judge. 
ie We so understood it,” said Belle; “so did George Woodcock.” 

«Well, what Lave you done ?”’ 

“ We got married last night!” 

This was too much for the gravity even of the Bench to stand. Never 
since, although I have had a quarter of a century's experience, have I 
heard such a roar of laughter as then shook the court-house. 

“Let the defendant,” said the judge, as soon as he could command 
himself—“ Let the defendant pay a fine of one cent !”’ 


“ Long Jim from over the Creek” was a proud and a man. 
Belle’s oldest daughter has succeeded her as Queen of Pin Hook. 
re 
Sir Tuomas Gzeornce Arrezce, Bart., late of W ly-hali 
Huntingdon, who committed suicide at Margate, on the 30th Dec, 1842, 
has by his will (dated 23rd June, 1836) bequeathed the whole of a5 
is 


perty, amounting to of £25,000, to St. George’s Hospital. 
sister, Mrs. yao srt intends to dispute the rd will 
in the Ecclesiastical Court, on the ground that the was not of 
sound and competent mind at the time of executing such will. He was 
a man of very eccentric habits, and changed his lodgings fourteen times 
since the year 1834 ; though he had his mansion, as above stated, he 
never resided in it. He was also very penurious, hoarding up old clothes 
and harness. He would cut up for the dogs what of his din- 
ner, to prevent the servants (who were kept on board wages) from hay- 
ing it. The executors named in the will are George Frere and Samuel 
Foster. 
—— 

A grand jury in Indiana have presented the practice of dunning as 
a@ nuisance; being a fruitless consumption of time, and waste of shoe- 
leather. 
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THE DRAMA, 


Mr. Booth concluded his engagement atthe Parx Tuzatre on Wed- 
nesday night in the part of Pescara, in Shiel’s powerful tragedy of the 
“Apostate,” which was revived after a slumber of twelve years, for Mr- 
Simpson's benefit on Monday night. Despite the carpings of a few 
critics, who refuse to concede to Mr. Booth, the vossession even of a 
high degree of talent, we are convinced that no actor of the present 
day, could have enacted this character with so much power and effect as 
was exhibited by him on Monday night—if a proof was wanting that the 
fire of his genius is not yet extinguished, it was afforded on that occasion; 
the actor and the audience seemed to be carried away by their feelings, 
and the most enthusiastic applause rewarded his efforts. We cannot 
doubt, that should Booth rise superior to the vice which has beset him, 
he might yet bring his career to a brilliant termination. 

A melancholy event occurred at this house on Monday night. Mr. 
Abbot during one of the scenes in the first act of the tragedy, fell down 
suddenly, apparently in a fit; the curtain was immediately lowered and 
he was conveyed to the green room and medical assistance procured. He 
was bled and cupped, which only partially restored him to his senses. 
The surgeon.announced it as an attack of appoplexy, and it is feared 
that should he survive, he will be unable to resume his profession. Mr. 
Abbot was not in a fit state to be removed from the green room, where he 
remained for several days in a precaricus state. 


Nisto’s.—As we predicted, the production of “L’Ambassadrice” has 
caused quite a rush to the operatic saloon—on each night of its represen- 
tation, every seat has been occupied long before the rise of the curtain.— 
So much has been said by our cotemporaries about Calvé and the opera, 
that we have but little to do but repeat the elogiums which have been so 
lavishly bestowed upon them, and which they 80 well deserved. 

M’lle Calve, the prima donna, isa peculiarly chaste singer—her 
voice is a mezzo-soprano of very limited compass, but of exceeding sweet. 
nese of tone, and her style is remarkable for its grace and finish. She 
has the advantage, too, of being an excellent actress, and the naiveté 
with which she gives her first song , charmed and delighted the audience, 
and secured at the outset their good opinion. 

Madame Le Count as Charlotte, played inimitably, and confirmed the 
opinion we bad already formed of her talents. M'lle Lagier has little to 
do, indeed there is only one seene in the opera in which she appears pro- 
minently—in the singing lesson with Henriette, when she divides the ap- 
pleuse with the prima donna. 

Madame Mathieu, the old aunt of Henriette, is, beyond questien, the 
very best representative of eld women we have seen for many a year. 

‘Lecount, Bernard and Richer were necessary adjuncts to the develop- 
ments of the plot, but they have little to do comparatively—Bernard as 

he bustling manager, was particularly excellent. 

It appears to be a matter of surprise to every one, and very naturally 
so, that so successful an opera, should have been played so seldom, par- 
ticularly when it is known that the vaudevilles will not compare in attrac- 
tion with it, however excellent they may be—the policy‘is, at least, doubt- 

ul. Equally so, is it to substitute “Le Domino Noir’’ fur “L’Ambas- 
sadrice,” whilst the latter is in the full tide of success—we presume, 
however, their must be a cause. 

We understand the English Company commence on Tuesday night 
next, and play twice a week for the present. Burton, Walcott (of the 


Olympic) and Miss Reynolds are the stars. 
rr 


MUSICAL. 

Mr. George Loder, assisted by the pupils of the New-York Vocal In- 
stitute, gave a musical entertainment at the Apollo last Friday, com- 
mencing with a lecture on music; the pupils giving illustrations of 
the music of different ages. Amongst the rest we had the ‘ Chanson de 
Roland,’ as sung by the principal bard and soldier of Charlemagnes 
army—a song written by Thibat, King of Navarre, in the thirteenth 
century, (quite agem,) and several other pieces equally interesting in 
their character. The lecture in itself, a subject of great interest, was 
rendered doubly so, by the admirable arrangement of the different heads, 
and the characteristic anecdotes with which it abounded. 

The entertainment concluded with a concert, in which Mrs. Loder 
Raymond, Massett, and Mr. Marks the celebrated violinist, assisted. 
Of these it is unnecessary to speak, as they are well known to the public, 
bet, the amateur performers, certainly deserve a passing notice. Tle 


glee “ Sigh no more ladies,” was sung by the vocal class in a manner 
we have not heard surpassed, and the ‘Camp Glee,’ a composition of 
George Loder’s, could not be given better by any professionals in the 
city. 

These young gentlemen are the pupils of Messrs. Loder and Massett, 
who have formed a Vocal Institute, a! 592, Broadway, where they teach 
singing in classes. We have watched the progress of several of their 
pupils, and their rapid advancement in the science, has been a matter 
of astonishment. To those that are desirous of acquiring this pleasing 
accomplishment, the Institute affords an opportunity of doing so, with 
celerity and economy. 

Mr. Marks proposes giving a concert on Monday next, when he will 
be assisted by nearly all the available talent in the city. 

Mr. Dempster gave a concert on Tuesday evening, assisted by the 
Misses. Cumming at the Society Library. The many admirers of this 
gentleman, turned out, and he had a full house. He, as well as the 
ladies, was in excellent voice, and his ‘ Irish Emigrant’s Lament’, and 
‘Blind Boy,’ elicited rapturous applause. ‘His style of singing, simple, 
touching, and natural, always pleases, while the more ornate and scien- 
tific pieces of the Italian school, have for many, no charms. The Misses 
Cumming won much applause, their songs were given with feeling, and 
their voices harmonised together, with a perfection only to be attained by 
long practice. They are already very popular, and will become, when 
their style is fully appreciated, great favourites with the lovers of simple, 


and graceful melody. 
— 


To Corresponpents.—‘‘Henry of France in Youth,” There are 
some very good verses in this poem, but as a whole, it is unfinished and 
defective. “Part” and “apart” is notan allowable rhyme, and in other 
verses, the sense is overstrained to force a rhyme. Some portions of this 
poem prove that the author can write much better than he has in this in- 
stance, and he should make the attempt. 

“At Sea,” “Night before Battle.” The young gentleman who wrote 
these articles, it would be a great stretch of courtesy to calla poet. He 
is widely mistaken his vocation. In answer to his question we say “cer- 
tainly not.’! 

“W. S.” We are grateful for the offer of the work he has written- 
but must respectfully decline it. 

“Friendship.” Here is another verse maker who is not a poet. His 
similies are all old, and his lines, although smooth and musical, want life 
and originality sadly. 

“W. F. S.” Will not do. 


——a 

(> We call the attention of our readers to the beautiful poem “ Ixion 
in Heaven,’ which we have the pleasure of presenting them this week. 
In the conception asd construction there are developements of true ge- 
nius, and some passages are are worthy the most mature and famous mas- 
ters of the lyre in either hemisphere. The writer is H. Hubbard, Esq. 
of Nerwich, N. Y., and forming our estimation from what we have seen 
from his pen, we look to see him assume and maintain a high rank} on 
the roll of American poets. 


Sa 

Mr. W.V. Wactace.—This gentleman, who is said by competent 
judges to be unexcelled in this country as a Pianist, Violinist and Com- 
poser, advertises a concert for Tuesday next. Weare told, by those who 
have heard him, to expect almost a Paganini, and and look with some 
anxiety for the proof. It is a great pity, however, that the gentleman is 
not a Signor, or a Herr, or something of the sort. Can he not tack a for- 
eign termination to his name? He would then become the rage. 


———aa——— 

New Work.—Farnham the traveller, whose remarkable work on Ore- 
gon has attained such a wide popularity, has a pair of volumes of a simi- 
lar character on California, nearly completed, which are to be published in 
London by Bentley. 


A 
{> The third trotting match between Americus and Ripton came eff 
at Beacon course on Monday last. It was taken by Ripton, mile heats 


and repeat, in 2 m. 41 sec. 
——a—— 


The last census of Upper Canada gives the population as 506,055: of 
which number the natal country of 40,684 is England ; of 78 255 is Ire- 
land; of 39,781 is Scotland ; of 247,665 is Canada, of British origin; 
of 13.969 is do., of French origin; of 6,681 is Continent of Europe ; of 
32,838 is United States; 7,505 are Foreigners not naturalised. 


i 
Txpious Sonas.—A musician in giviag notice of an intended Concert 
at Cleveland, Ohio, says :— A variety of other sorgs, may be expected, 
too tedious to mention.” 
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Exerctse.—Maoy pcople take no exercise at all, because they can- 
not take, or think they cannot take, a great deal. At least this is the 
reason they give their consciences. pas 
They had better say to themselves at once “I am too idle,” or “Tam 
too aecustomed to sit still, to make exercise pleasant.”” Where the fault 
is aware of itself, there is better hope of its mending. But the least bit 
of exercise is better than none. A walk, five minutes before dinner ina 
garden, or down a street, is better than o0 walk atall. Itis some break, 
however small a one, into the mere habit of sitting still and growing 
stagnant of blood, or corpulent of body. A little tiny bit of the sense of 
doing one’s duty is kept up by it. ; 
for sprightliness of mind and shapeliness of person; and thus the case is 
not rendered hopeless, should circumstances arise tat tempt the patient 


t is not always a sincere one. | 


| 
| 
j 
| 


A glimpse of a reverence is retained | 


into a more active system. A fair kinswoman of ours, once reckoned | 
among the fairest of her native city,—a very intelligent woman as far as 
bouks went, and /atéerly a very sharp observer into the faults of other | 


people, by dint of a certain exasperation of her own,—!|:terally fell a sa- 
crifice to sitting indoors, and never quitting her favorité pastime of read- 


ing. The pastime was at once her bane and her antidote. It would | 


have been nothing but a blessing had she varied it. But her misfortune 
was, thet ber selfwill was still greater than her sense, and that being 
able to fill up her moments as pleasantly as she wished during health, 
she had persuaded herself that she could go on filling them up as plea- 
sanily by the same process, when she grew older; and this ‘‘ wouldn't 
do!” For our bodies are changing, while our minds are thinking no- 
thing of the matter; and in vain attribute the new pains and weaknesses 


or an apple; thinking they shall “ be better to-murrow,”’ and as healthy 
as they were before. Time will not palter with the real state of the 
case, for all our self-will and our over-weening coalidence. The person 
we speak of literally rusted in her chair; lost the use of ber limbs, and 
died paralytic and ghastly to look upon, of premature old age. The 
physicians said it was aclear case. Oa the other hand, we heard some 
years ag» of a gentleman of seventy, a medical man, (now most probably 
alive and merry—we hope he will read this,) who, meeting a kinsman 
of ours in the street, and being congratulated on the singular youthful- 
ness of his aspect, said that he was never better or more active in his 
life; that it was all owing to his having walked sixteen miles a day, on 
the average, for the greater part of it; and that at the age of seventy, 
he felt all the lightness and cheerfulaess of seventeen! This is an ex- 
treme case, owing to peculiar circamstances; but it shows of what our 
nature is capable, where favorable circumstances are not contradicted. 
This gentleman had cultivated a cheerful benevolence of miad, as well 
as activity of body, and the two tojether were irresistible, even to old 
Time. 
journey. 
SS 


j. Casal BETWEEN THE ATLaNTic anv Paciric.—Mons. Ellet, the 


distinguished engineer of the proposed canal across the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific ocean, is now in Cincinnati, 
where he has for some time been confined by severe illness. Mons. E, 


ground ; to do this in the time proposed by him, the labor of four or five 
thousand men will be necessary, not one of whom is to be an American— 
all are to be brought from Germany and Ireland, the Americans being 


regarded as too independent to submit to the French and English man- | 


ner of ruling the common laborer. The extensive London house of Ba- 


ring & Brothers are represented to be the heaviest stockholders in this | 
scheme—a scheme long kept secret until these gentlemen agreed to fur- | 


nish the funds for making the great McAdamized road running from the 
City of Panama to the Bay of Chorera, according to the Company’s con- 
tract with the Republics of New Grenada. The canal from bank-to-bank 
will be one hundred and twenty-eight feet; at the bottom, sixty-seven 
feet in width—the whole length forty-eight and a half miles, and it will 
have four locks. New Grenada has given to the Company eighty-six 
thousand acres of land along the canal’s line, in addition to which four 


| accomplished by Mr. Winchester. 


Tue Curonicies or Encianp, France anp Spain, BY Sir Joun 
Fratssart : J. Wincnester, New Yorx.—A few years since who would 
have dreamed of such an enterprise as this now undertaken and indeed 
“ Faissart’”’ a sealed fountain to all 
but the student and antiquarian, popularised and selling in the streets of 


| New York at 25 cents. There are probably few readers of the present 


day who have not heard of this faithful chronicler, although few probably 
have read his works. His histories have the mine from which have 


. been digged the ore to furnish art the brain labors of many of the most 


successful novelists, poets and romancers of the present and last cen- 
turies. 

Historians have been deeply indebted to his laborions researches, and 
have drawn liberally on the almost inexhaustible stores laid up by his 
untiring industry. Unlike some of the dry histories which our literay ap- 
petite rejects as our physical appetite does husks, when it desires ‘ din- 
don aux truffles,’ the Chronicals read like a romance by Scott or James, 
romantic and stirring personal incidents are frequent, and the great events 
of national wars and progress are detailed in language which throws a 
charm around the driest theme. 

This work is issued by Mr. Winchester, containing one hundred and 
twenty engravings, fac similes of the originals, done at an expense of one 
thousand dollars. This is a great undertaking, and we hope the pub- 


| li ill be i by a liberal public. 
which come upon them to this and that petty cause,—a cold or a heat, | pore amply ENS by 6 hed pea 


—— 
To Aceyts.—Any of our Agents having on band No. 2, and No. 16, 


of Vol. [V., (Jan. 14, and April 1843,) will please return them to 
this office. 


~~) 


I 


Tur Gramrus.—The U.S. schooner Grampus, Lieut. Com. Downes, 
bound on a cruise to the southward, went to sea from Hampton Roads 
about 60 days since, with a fresh breeze from the southwest, and it is 


| believed that she has not since been heard of, except once. As there 
| were some very heavy gales soon after her departure, great fears are 


The death of such a man mst be like going to sleep after a good | 





entertained that she has been lost. 

The following is a list of her officers :—Albert E. Downes, Lieut. 
Commanding; Lieuts. Geo. M‘Creery, William J. Swan, Huon Ganse- 
voort; James S. Thatcher, purser; T. S. K. Hue, master; E. C. Con. 
way, ass’t surgeon; Midshipman A. J. Lewis, E. N. Beadel, Geo. L- 
M‘Kenney, captain’s clerk.—Baltimore P atriot. 

a 


MARRIED. 


On the Wth ult., by Rev. L. Jones, Mr. Richard Marsh to Miss Maria Frances 
Strobell, daughter of the late Benjamin Strobell, of Charleston, 8. C. 

On May 25, by Rev. F. F. Crowell, Mr. Stephen White, of Westchester, to Misa 
Ellen B. Brinckerhoff, of this city. 


On May 21, by Rev. B. M. Yarrington, Abraham Acker, of the firm of Acker & 


_ Son, merchants, to Mary Frances, daughter of Capt. Augustus Lyon, all ofGreen- 
has agreed to complete the canal within five years after reaching the | 


wich, Ct. 


May 24, Henry A. Garrett toSarah A , daughter of the late Richard Loines, all 
of this city. 


May 24, by Rev. Mr. Bigler, John D. Kinsey to Emeline, daughter of Wm. Beat- 
ty, all of this city. 


On 2th ult., by Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D, D., Mr. William Beard to 


| Margaret, daughter of Mr. John McCall; all of this city. 


on 24, ult., by Rev. Mr. Waiowright, William Clarkson to Elizabeth Van 
uyl. 


At Middletown, Ct., May 16, George O. Russell to Miss Augustus H., daughter 
of Thomas Mather, Esq. 

At Lynchburg, Va., on the 17, ult., by Kev. Wm. 8. Reid, Mr. John Woodson 
Smith to Miss Mary Frances, daughter of the late Rev. Edward Cannon. 

At Lynchburg, on the 16 ult, by Rev. John L. Prichard, Wilson C. Hewitt, Esq., 
to Frances Sydnor, daughter of Col. Stephen Coleman, of Pittsylvania. 

At Albany, May 18, by Rev. Dr. Sprague, A. C. Joslin to Pamelia Landon. 

At Troy, on the 18th ult., by Rev. O.H. Gregory, Samuel Conger to Amolia 


| Temple. 


hundred thousand acres more can be taken by them from any other part | 


of the country, unless previously appropriated by Government. 

‘The extract from a London paper, now going the rounds of the United 
States press, estimating the cost and probable profits of this great work, 
and also the advantages, is represented by Mons. E. as being substan- 
tially correct. Instead of sixteen, the Company have finally decided 
ro charging but eight francs per ton on merchandize passing through 
the canal. , 

ri 


A Giayt, asd “No Mistaxe.”—In the library of the dean and chap- 
ter of Carlisle is the following curious account of the discovery of a gient 
at St. Bees :—A true report of Hugh Hodson, of Thorneway, in Cumber- 
land, to Sr Rob. Cewell [qy. Sewell]. of a gyant found at S. Bees, in 
Cumb and, 1601, before Xt mas. The said gyent was biried 4 yards 
deep in the ground, weh is now a corn-field. He was 4 yards and a-half 
loug, and was in complete armour; his sword and battle-axe lyin 
him. His sword was two spans broad and more than two yards long. 
The head of his battle axe a yard long, and the shaft of it all of iron, as 
thick 28 man’s thigh, and more than two yards long. 
6 inches long and 2 inches broad ; his forehead was more than 2 spans 
and ehalf broad. His chine bone could containe 3 pecks of oatmeale. 
His armonr, sword, and battle-axe, are at Mr. Sand’s, of Redington 
{ Rottington ],and at Mr. Wyber’s, at St. Bees."—Machel MSS., vol. vi. 
—Jefferson's History of Antiquities of Allderdale Ward, &«. 


His teeth were 


g by | 
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On the 25th ult., at Newark, by Rev. Mr. Cheever, George Frederick Dean, of 
New-York, to Miss Mary Minton Allen, of Newark. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Quarters, Mr. Joseph Bissicks, of Bristol, Ea~ 
gland, to Miss Sarah Leary, of New-York 


DIED, 


On the morning of the 26th inst., West, infant daughter of Nathaniel Currier. 

In this city May 26, Eugene A. Simpson, Esq., formerly of Manchester, Eng- 
land, aged 32. 

May 26, Ann, wife of James Walsh, aged 32. 

May 26, Mrs. Catherine Rider, aged 64. 

May 26, Charles R. Surre, aged 36. 

May 27, Capt. Peter Simmons, aged 5%. 

May 27, Capt. James D. Snow, late master ef the —_ Waverly, of this port. 

On the 26, ult., Elizabeth, wife of John Boyd, aged 28. 

On the %6, ult., Mary, widow of the late Captain John 8S. Doane, aged 00. 

On the 26, ult., Witham Witberg, aged 64. 

On the 26, ult., Samuel C. Brown, ated 2. 

On the 26, ult., Jacob Freeland, aged 36. 

AtAlbany, on the 24th ult., William Swais, youngest child of James B. and 
Melicent Mix, of thie city. 

On the 26th ult., William Elder, in the 45th year of bis age. 

On the 25th vlt., Jane Remsem, wife of Tunis Johnson. 

At Brook Ives May 25, Ann, widow of the late William De Groot, of Boundbrook, 
N. J., aged 93. 

At Ballston Springs, May 20, James Merrill, Esq,, aged 84. 

On the 28th ult., at Brushville, L. 1, in bis 26th year, John Colquhoun. 

In this city on Sunday last, William Bell, a native of Scotland. 

On the 28th ult., Catherine Donnell, aged 73, 

On the 27th ult, James Cholwell, aged 30, 
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AGRICULTURAL, 
Housteis Burren —The Journal of the English Agricultural Society 


contains an article on the rural affairs of some parts of Holland, ia which | 


an-excellent account is given of the Holstein mode of making the butter 
which is so very famous. The Holstein dairies are very extensive, vary- 
ing from 100 to 400 cows, and provided with buildings and every neces- 
sary accommodation on a corresponding scale. Whenever practicable, 
the milk room or cellar is made to face the north, and sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold the proceeds of at least four milkings, Numerous win- 
dows or air passages are prepared so as to secure the most perfect ven- 
tilation; they are furnished with glass sashes and shutters, and within 
have gaure curtaius to exclude insects. 


When, as is sometimes the case, both cheese and butter are made at 


the same dairy, the apartment fur cheese is always kept separate from 


that devoted to butver-making, from the vicinity of which last every thing | 
is carefully kept away which by any possibility could exercise a sinister | 
inflaence on the very susceptible substanees of milk and butter, which | 


suffer to a degree those unaccustomed to observe it litttle suspect from 
an impure atmosphere, The dairy is managed by women, of whom there 
is the superintendent, or head dairy moman ; and one dairy maid to every 
eighteen cows. There is besides the owner or overseer, and one or more 
men who attend to the feeding of the swine. There are others whose 
business is to attend to the cows, see that they are properly fed, and 


every thing in its proper place and keeping. The overseer sees tHat the | 


cows are fully milked, as on this the quantity and excellence of the cream 
is greatly depending. It has been ascertained by carefully repeated ex- 
periments that the first drawn milk contains five, the second eight, and 
the fifth seventeen per cent. of cream. 

The business of the head dairy woman is arduous, and demands a full 
acquaintance with the various processes. ‘‘ She must not only thorough- 
ly understand, but accurately observe the precise time when the milk 
shon!d be creamed: the degrees of acidity it must attain in the cream 
barrels; ite temperature, whether requiring the addition of warm water 


or cold to the churn; as well as the all-important operations of kneading, | 


beating, salting, and packing the butter.” The milking commences at 
four in the morning (the milkers rising at three), in the field, and the 
milk is conveyed to the dairy by a one horse wagon, from hooks on which 
large vessels are suspended. To prevent the milk from flying over the 
brim of these yessels in moving the wagon, thin pieces of wood, of near- 
ly the size of the vessel, float on the milk, and this practice is adopted 
when pails are carried by the hand. 

The effect which vessels made of diferent materials has on the pro- 
moting or retarding the acidity of milk, has received much attention in 
Holland, and the vessels most generally preferred on all accounts are 
shallow wooden keelers, holding about eight quarts. In some few in- 
stances glass vessels are used, and some of the reports speak of them 
highly. 
removed from the milk before the latter gets at all sour, and that the 


cream will not fully rise under thirty-six hours; to prevent souring be- | 


fore that time, especially in sultry weather or during thunder storms, re- 
quires particular attention to temperature, 

A cellar temperature of from 60 to 62 degrees gives the best and the 
most cream, the rising being completed in thirty-six hours ; a greater de- 
gree of warmth hastens the process, but lessens the quantity of thre butter ; 
a lower temperature preserves the milk forty-eight or sixty hours, but 
imparts an unpleasant flavour to the cream and butter. The commence- 
ment of souring in milk is marked by a slight wrinkling of the cream, 
and a slightly acid taste. When this appears, whether the milk has stood 
a or a shorter time, skimming commences. As fast as it is col- 
lected, it is poured through a hair sieve kept for this purpose alone, into 
large barrels of 240 quarts each, in which it remains till the necessary 
sourness is attained, which in summer usually takes twenty-four huurs, 
and in winter thirty-six or forty-eight hours. During this advance to 
acidity, the cream is frequently stirred, to preveat its coagulating or be- 
coming cheesy, and when fit for churning, the skill of the dairy woman is 
required to determine the proper tem ns 0 dan deo lee: 
warm weather the churn is rinsed with the coldest water, and if necessa- 
ry cold spring water is added to the cream, but if the cellar is properly 
made, this is rarely necessary. In cold weather the churn is washed in 
warm water, and is sometimes applied to the cream itself. The churn- 
ing being completed, the butter is immediately carried to the butter cel- 
lar, where, in a large tray or trough made of beech or oak highly polished, 
and provided with a plug at a, ee extremity to let off the milk, the 
butter is slightly waded and salted with the purest salt, moulded with a 
ladle into a mass at the upper end of the trough, and left for some hours 
to drain. In the evening it is thoroughly kneaded and beat, the dairy- 
maid lifting a piece of three or four pounds, and slapping it against the 
trough with great force to beat out the milky particles. After the whole 
mass has thus, piece by piece, been freed from the buttermilk, it is again 
spread out, and receives its full salting (in all about 1% ounce of salttoa 
pound of butter), which is worked with the utmost care equally through 
the whole, and is then moulded intoa compact mass. Butter in Holstein 
is seldom washed, though in some other parts of Holland it is practised 
with the greatest success. When enough is made to fill a cask, the se- 
veral churn 
very little fresh salt is added, and it is then packed in the barrel, which 
is made of red beech wood, water tight, and previously well washed with 
water and salt. The cask must be filled at a single packing, each layer 
pounded down, and care being taken that no interstice is left between 
the butter and the sides of the cask. This packing of a cask at a time 


It has been found that cream to make first rate butter, must be | 


ings are once more kneaded and beat thoroughly together, a | 
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| gives the butter of large dairies the advantage over small ones, as it must 
be left longer exposed to air before the quantity requisite to fill the bar- 
rel is obtained. 

‘ The qualities of first rate butter are considered to be Ist, a fine yel- 
low colour, neither pale nor orange tinted; 2d, a close, waxy texture, in 
which extremely minute and perfectly transparent beads of brine are 
perceptible ; but if these drops be either large, or in the slightest degree 
tinged with colour, it indicates an imperfect working of the butter; while 
an entirely dry, tallowy appearance is equally disapproved ; 3d, a fresh, 
fragrant perfume, and a sweet, kernelly taste; 4th, good batter will, 
above all, be distinguished by keeping for a considerable time, without 
acquiring an old or rancid flavour. 

“ The quantity of food which can be afforded to the cows during win- 
ter is determined at the beginning of the season, when the harvest returns 
are known ; and in pleatiful years the calculation is, that each cow should 
be allowed three sacks of grain (generally oats, at 140 pounds the sack), 
3,000 pounds ef straw, including bedding or litter for the stable, and 1,800 
pounds of hay of good quality; while for every 100 pounds of hay deduct- 
ed she must receive 25 pounds of grain more, and vice versa.” 

During the winter the requisite colour is given to the butter by some 
colouring material; and the best for this purpose is found to be a mix- 
ture of annatto and turmeric, in the proportion of five ounces of the latter 
to one pound of the former. 

The average quantity of milk from the Holstein cows is about 2500 
quarts per annum; much depending on the food and care; and it {fs cal- 
culated that every 100 pounds of milk will give 34 pounds of butter, 6 
pounds of fresh cheese, 14 pounds of buttermilk, and 763 pounds whey, 
where cheese is made, Fifteen quarts of milk are considered a fair ave 
rage for a pound of butter, though sometimes a cow gives milk so rich 
that 12 quarts make a pound. ‘Qn the whole, it is considered a fair 
return from the Holstein dairies when the produce amounts to 100 pounds 
of butter and 150 pounds of cheese per anumn to each cow.” 

—_—S 


Axrmat Maonetism.—An operation has been performed in this city 
which goes far to establish the fact that there is something in Mesme- 
rism, beyond all dispute. Mrs. Davis, of Eddington, has suffered for 
some time with a tumor in the right shoulder, and was advised by her 
physician to have it removed. While thinking upon the subject she 
heard of animal magnetism, and came into the city several days since to 
have its effect tried upon her. Mr. Wm. E. Small, of this city, who has 
recently been practising magnetism among his friends, and found to be 
a successful magnetiser, was called upon and succeeded in mesmerizing 
or in putting her into the magnetic sleep. This was repeated several 
times within a few days, when the physician and several friends met for 
the purpose of removing the tumor by a surgical operation. The excite- 
ment of the preparation, Mrs. Davis remarked, was so t that she 
| doubted whether Mr. Small would be able to mesmerise her sufficiently 
| for enduring the operation. Mr. Small commenced magnetising her, and 
in eleven minutes she fell asleep, and the operation was continued as 
much longer, when the surgeon, Dr. George B. Rich, made an incision 
in the shoulder, over the tumor, of about two inches in length, and in- 
| serted a hook into the tumor, which was about half the size of a hen’s 
| egg, and dissected it out and dressed the wound. During the operation 
| Mrs Davis manifested some slight uneasiness, like a persun in a troubled 
| dream, and one or two slight spasms in the opposite arm. On being 
| taken out of the sleep she was told that they had not been able to ex- 

tract her tumor, to which she replied that she had feared they would 

not as she was so much excited about it. She was at length A gp of 
| the result, of which she was previously quite unconscious, the only 
sensation of which she was in any way conscious was that of being 
asleep and wishing to wake up, but not able. Nor had she suffer- 
ed any pain up to last evening. We have statement, substantially,- 
from those who were present ; and the parties are of the highest respec- 
tability, and who have no motive for an erroneous statement.— Bangor 


Whig. 
& TT 

Thorn, the murderer, was lately taken to Thomaston to the Maine State 

| Prison. He stated repeatedly to on board the boat that he 

had no intention of marrying Mrs. Wileon after the death of her busband, 

| and that this was not the motive for the commission ef the crime, although 
he does not appear to have had any other motive, except to please her. 
He also solemnly avers that he never had any criminal intercourse with 
Mrs. Wilson, as had been generally . At the same time he ap- 
pears to entertain the strongest aversion to her, and to cherish a feeling 
of hatred and revenge on account of her statements concerning him and 
her conduct towards him. And he has the impression that it was wholly 
on account of her conduct that he was convicted. 

He is generally cheerful, conversed freely with the passengers, and en- 
tertains the strongest hopes, amounting almost to an assurance, that he 
shall be ropsioved ot the ead of the your to which he is sentenced prior to 
his execution. He does not appear to possess much mind. 

a . 


Wuo witt sor Prant a Trex ?—Capt. John Ferguson, a veteran of 
| the Revolution, now living in Bedford, N.H., when in the prime of life, 
cut a willow walking-stick from a tree in Haverhill, Mass., and upon his 
arrival at Pelham, N. H., where he then resided, he placed his cane in 

| the ground about six rods north of the old meeting-house in that town. 
The cane may be seen in the shape of a tree, measuring fifieen and a 
half feet in circumference, at the smallest place below the branches, 
which are of corresponding proportions with the trunk. 





